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At a Meeting of the Committee of the Newcastle Emancipa- 
tion and Aborigines Protection Society, on tlic 27th of December, 1839; 

(Mr. Finlay in the Chair;) 

It was resolved, that it is expedient to reprint, in a cheap form, an 
article from the London and Westminster Review, of December, 1838, 
containing an account of the Ohcrlin Institute, and entitled The Mara 
tyr Age of the United States;/* and that the Secretaries be requested 
to wait on a number of the Friends of the Anti-Slavery cause, for dona- 
tions in aid of the Oberlin Institute, and for defraying the expense of such 
printing. 

And that the article In the London and Westminster Review be 
pubhshed under the direction of Miss H. Martineau, Mr. Finlay, and 
Mr. Wm. Cargill. 



to the committee of the newclstle emancipation and 
aborigines protection society. 

Gentlemen, 

We are happy to proceed in the task assigned us by your resolu- 
tion of the 27th instant, believing that the righteous deeds and words of 
the suiTering Abolitionists of the United States have only to become 
known in this country, to secure a large measure of sympathy and aid 
to the noblest cause that society, in the present age, is called upon to 
sustain. 

Harriet Martineau; 
James Finlat^ 
WiLUAM Cargill. 

December 30, 1839. ^^^j. 
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An Account of the Origin and Condition of the Oberlin Institute will be 
found at p. 1 1 , of the following historical sketch of the trials of the Abo- 
litionists of the United Slates. 

Owing to the severe and long-continued cot^mercial pressure in Ame- 
rica, the Oberlin is thrown into difficulties, so nearly overwhelming, that 
its supporters have resolved to ap^ieal to this country foi aid. Two 
gentlemen, perfectly well acquainted with the circumstances of the insti- 
tution, the Rev. John Keep and William Dawes, Esq., have offered their 
disinterested services as representatives of the friends of the Oberlin. 
They come commended to the friendship and aid of British society, by 
all the mcstn^onoui'cd men and women among the American abolition- 
ists. It is to aid their work that this tract is put forth j and we trust 
that the statement we shall presently make of the claims of their object, 
to British support, will help to secuia for them that su ^ss which llieir 
reception has already led them to anticipate. 

The circular in which their views are explained contains the following 
particulars ; — 

CIRCULAR. 

Tiie Institution on behalf of which the present application is made, 
is situated in the northern part of Ohio, near the head of dfe great valley 
of the Mississippi. It has a Charter with University privileges, and 
originated in the following circumstances : — 

The Students at Lane Seminary, (a Theological College,) at Cin- 
cinnati, in Ohio, in 1834, having become interested in the Abolition 
controversy, held a protracted discussion among themselves on the snb- , 
ject, and after three days* solemn debate, come to a resolotion condem- 
natoiy of Slavery as incompatible withf the spirit and precepts of Chris- 
tianity. They formed an Abolition Society, and took means to acquaint 
themselves more thoroughly with the real nature of the slave system, 
and of the obligatiouii which devolved on them in relation to it. These 
in«R8ares gave great oflfence to the heads of the college, who anthcnrita- 
f Ardy interposed to prevent auy farther discussion of the subject. The 
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young men t/ere prohibited from making it the topic of conversation, 
" on ordinavy occasions and elsewhere," and on rcmonstrance, Avero 
given to understand that their continuance in th>^ Seminary was depen- 
dent on their yielding an unqualified 'Bubniission to this injunction. 
The heads of the college were positive, and it was left for the students 
either to sacrifice their duly to God and remain ; or to maintain it and 
leave. They nobly chose the latter, and the result was that about forty 
of the most pious and talented were thus compelled to quit Lane 
Seminary. Such a body of young men, who so cons?;enliously main- 
tained their principles at the expense of their prospects in life, was hailed 
with joy by the abolitionists, for it at once supplied xhem with a number 
of hiost zealous advocates. 

It now became necessary to establish an Institution, in which the 
rights of conscience and of the CbrisUan reli/jion should be maintained, 
and in which the coloured person could be taught, and where he would 
1)6 in all respects treated as a man and a brother. 

A tract of 500 acres, in the midst of a forest, was obtained ; ajud 
thither this npble band repaired, and commenced cuttmg dorvn the tim- 
ber and Clearing the land ; and so ardent were they in this cause, that 
they freely submitted to all the hardships incident to these new circum- 
stances, and persevered in^their labour during the winter season of 1834 
and 1835. 

Thus commenced the present Institution, which consists of a brick 
building 1 1 1 feet long, and 42 feet «i(^e ; containing ninety.two rooms, 
including ft hall and a library, with nine other buildings, chiefiy of wood, 
and a bam. ITiere are about 200 acres of land partially cltwed, and 
brought into cultivation. A practical farmer superintends the cultiva* 
tion ; the labour h performed by the Studeahj ifor the support, toaitt- 
tenance, and gcneml good of the Institution. 

Id ai) its features this Institution is opposed to Slavek'y ; and is a 
practical and Branding exhibition of the giceat doctrine of immediate 
emandpation, nroducing ita li^timate And beneiicent results ; youth We 
admitted to all its priviiegt», without r^card to colour, or nation, tnd 
there is a department for the instruction of females. It is thorouglily 
ovangniical in its spirit and charactev, is free from all sectarian partial- 
itie^discards :he prgudice of caste in its various and disgraceful forms, 
axtd bas alteiiky b^me a terror to Ute slave-holder^ an4 ^ shield and a 
solace to the victim of^tbe white man's tyranny. By uniti^jg ^be yoiutli 
of all colours in the same course of ac^emiqil triuning, it fumisbes 
nncUcal method of elevating the Africa^ ri^pe, r.bolisblng the tyranny 
of e^te, ana of opening an efectual door through which the black and 
tbo fiee-coloorod man may attain the rigbts of c^tizensbijp, and the bless- 
ings of a quiet and protected borne. It comprises a Preparatory, Colle- 
ffiale, and Theological department, and dt present nnmbers above 400 
^t^dents, with |wenty->six Frofessors ma Teachers. This Institution is 
the great nursery of teacbets for the c<joured people in the United States 
6{id Camdai in tbe btter of which,, are 1 0,000 refugees ISrom AmeriCim 
boDfU^ J| is an admirabSfe school for the draining of anli-slayeiy lec- 
uxmi ao^ pi^t^erai^a class, of men If^ng Remanded, nod now ^ued 
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fci more urgently than ever by the stale of the abolition controwrsy, 
and the increasing horrors of the American slave system. Several of 
the students have already entered on this arduous and self-denying fieM 
of labour, others are looking forward to the same holy calling. Twelve 
have gone to the West Indies as missionaries and teachers of the eman- 
cipated negroes, ten ^ve on their w|y to the oppressed Aborigines in t|le 
western parts of America, and twenty are engaged among the coloured 
fugitives in Canada. 

During the annual vacations, the students and professors have tra- 
versed extensively the States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and the 
Western parts of New York and Pennsylvania. Wherever they hare 
goncj drooping liberty has revived and gained strength. 

With the noble exception of the Oneida Institute in the Stale of 
New York, which, in the midst of persecution, has stood erect and pre- 
eminently true to the slave, mighty in its free testimony, and terrible to 
the oppressor, the Institution of Oberlin is the only one in the United 
States in which the black and coloured student finds a home, v/here he 
is fully and joyfully regarded as a man and a brother. 

The stand which has been taken at Oberlin against slaverv, and t^ie 
prejudice respecting colour, has excited not only the bitter hostility of 
the upholders of slavery, but also of a large proj^ortion 6f the professing 
church. Another cause of offence is, that at this institution a plon of 
daily manual labour is adopted, shared in alike by the white as well as 
the coloured man. The founders of this institution consider this plan 
most important to the health, industry, energetic habits, independence 
of character, good morals, and economy of the students. 

It would be injustice to the Professors of this ittstitutilotn, not to 
mention the sacrifices they have generously made, and the hiu^shipe 
they have borne in this cause. There is no institution , in the tJoitdd 
States with the same number of instructors, whose Professors are men of 
more, ciroinent ability ; and yet these men, whose qtialificfitlons might 
command the highert salaries, are supporting themselves and thdr fiimi- 
lies upon a very humble income ; and, since the commercial •diskless 
which fell so heavily, about three years since, on maiiy of its mps| ftble 
supporters, the Professors have been obliged to employ the vaeati<»>8 in 
labour to provide food and clothing for their families. 

The necessities of the institution sxre now so pressing, that its opera- 
tions must jnevitably cease, if effectual relief be not spieedily afiujtied. 
The Professors, their families, and the students have 6f\:eii bei^ redbced 
to such straits, even for their daily food, that from vm^ to wei^'they 
have not known from whence the next providential sapply^ vonlid iceme. 
Thus far, through the kind care of Him whose eyes are over his 
works, when to human view the last resourse was cutofiT, and no^aii^Iy 
alternative remained, their daily wonts have been supply, tlneir 
hearts strengthened, to wait in the patience of hope, and to took to ^G^od 
for a like supply on tlbe morrow.. 

Towards the support of the Oberlin Institute, tlie AtboUUpiUsIs oi 
America have contrib%tteO vi\lh their accustomed liberality. J^jjl^^ve 
thousand dollars (£13,000; were subscribed to estoHi^h i99^(tii&»n ; 
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but, owin^ to tbe fire in New York, anrl the commercial distress which 
has since l)een experienced in the United States, many, who three years 
sincA were wealthy, a-re now reduced in their circumstances, and have 
become unable to fultil their engogenents to |his institution. Few of 
the Abolitionists are wealthy, and the demand for^funds to sustain the 
g^erol operations of their Anti-Skvery Society, presses heavily upon 
them. Itisdiffipult for thefrienJsof the negro in Great Britain to 
form any adequate ccKception of th« peouriary p.essare which rests on 
the Anenc(&n abolitionists. Opposed by the great majority of their 
countrymen, and denounced— disgracefully d?^nouncpd by many of the 
chnrclies of the Innd, they have been called to pecuniary sacrifices, sorh 
OS modem times have rarely witnessed, and to which nothi:.g couid have 
prompted them but a solemn conviction of uuty towords God and their 
feiiow-men. '* To their power, yta, and beyond their powtr, they nrre 
wiilicg of themselves," and their acts wi!! stoud out in the history of a 
prc^ressive benevolence, ::;s a paltem for the church'i? imitation. 

It is under these circumstances, that the friends of the OHiilIn In- 
stitute apply to the nhilonth^opisls and Christians of Gr^^at Britain. So 
long w Ibey were alble to sustain its operations themselves, they willingly 
did so, but the failure of their means now obliges^ th.^m to make an 
appetii to their Dritist^i brethren, which fo'^ the hoi.xi .r of the coun'ry and 
the good of an oppressed and suffering race* we trust will be liberally 
responded to. The institutp is uiready in debt, and the sum owing 
bears a high rpte of interest. The Professors and their families have 
long been reduced to the greatest straitCv, and must soon, though in 
deep bitterness of heti7t, relinquish their stations, unless Gcd in his pro- 
vidence raises them help. 

A deputation^ cpns^isUng of John Keep and WiLTJAin Da^es, is 
now in thi)i country, for the purpose of bringing the claims of the Insti 
tution before the benevolent. They are affectionately commended to 
our confidence, prayers, sympathies, and benefactions in a docnmenC, 
signed by- 



Arthur Tappan. 
JLa Roy Sunderland. 
James G- Birney. 
Jno> O. Whittier. 
Jcmes ForteD. 
Joseph Southwick. 
lliankfu! Southvvick. 
Ellis Gray Loring. 
Charles Follen. 
Mmey B. Stanton. 
Ssaiue! J. May. 
Wiliinoi Llcyd Garrison. 
Henry Grew. 
James C. J^uller. 
Angelina D.Weld, 
^rah M. Grimke. 
Theodore D. Weld. 
James M'Cuoe Smitli. 



Lewis Tappan. 
Joshua LeavitC. 
Gerrit Smith, 
Charles W. GarHccf. 
Saniue! £. Cornish. 
David Lee Chifd. - 
Maria W. Chapman. 
Mary S. Parker. 
Wendell Phillips. 
Henry G. Chapman. 
Amosa Walker. 
Francis Jackson. 
Robert Purvis. 
Alvan Stewart. 
Peter Williams, 
Joshua R. Giddings. 
E. C. Delavan. 
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Who are amonj^ the leading abolitionists of the Unit^ States, and 



who thus write in the document transmitted by the Deputation 



From ourk.t)owlodge of tho Professors at Obcrlin, of the spirit that p^pntdi^ 
the Institution, and of the mighty imluencc, young ns it is» which it b MfAiufy 
putting forth, we feel solemnly moved by dcxty, and sweetly conMrabu^ 
by love to the truth, and honour for its faithful avowal, to jive our ebphadhc 
testimony in favour of the Oberlin Institute. We believe it to be aibik>mplMli* 
ing more for freedom of thought, speech, and conscience, more for 'the great 
cause of human liberty and equai rights, the annihilation of prejudice uid casto 
in every form— more to !ionour "lod, to exalt hisTnith, and to pumy 4 
rui>i church and annlstry, than any other Institution in the United Stat^.' ' 

On a review of the whole circumstances of the Oberlte Ins^te, its 
origin, history, and tendency, the conviction nniBt be deeply ^ifelt, fhiii^ it 
is pre-eminently ad apted tb comnaSs t!ie bencvoktit and Cnmiio^ii objiect 
of ;ts founders ; that it is friendly blike to the elevation oF^ pppti^&A 
people, and the emancipation of the American cbUrche^ fromliiueirvasstil- 
age to the spirit of this world, and that it is strongly commended to the 
friends of the slave and the coloiired free man, and, indeed, to all who 
are concerned for the welfiire of their species, and the parity of the 
church of Christ. 

The object has received the sanction of the following persons by 
subscriptions and otherwise : 



Thos. Fowell Buxton, Esq., 100 
Samuel Gumey, jilsq., 
Thoni:"? Sturge, Esq., 
G. W. Alexander, Esq., 
John Bell, Esq, 
Miss A. Hopkins Smith, 
A Friend to Right Ptinciplcs 
Sir Culli::g E. Smith, Bart., 
Philip Frith, Esq., 
From Two Friends in Irelan( 
Miss Mary Phillips, 
Miss Mai^ret Pope, 
Herbert Mayo, Esq., 
James Cunlifte, Esq., 
John Grant, Esq., 
Joseph Sharpiess, Es^q., 
Jonathan Backhouse, Esq., 
Hanbury, Taylor, and Co., 

Esqrs, 
John Alcard, Esq., 
Jonathan Barrett, Esq., 
Richard Barrett, Esq., . 
George Head, Esq., 
William M*Murray, Esq., 
Joseph Sturge, Esq., 
Richard Sterry, Esq., 
Miss Sarah Wedgwood, 
Chiistopher Bowley, Esq., 
Mrs. Ann Hull 



£. 
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£. 8. D. 

Henry Bath, Bsq., SO 0 0 

Mrs. Ann HollaQd, 20 '0 

L. and M. Howard, Esqrs., . 15 0 
W. B. Gurney, Esq , 10 10 

John Bradbury, £»^, (An.), 10 0 
William Cash, Esq , 10' 0 

Miss Elizabeth Pease (An.), 10 0 
Charles Meekicg, Esq., 10 0: 
Samuel .Morley, Esq., 10 0 

Joseph Neatby, Esq., 10 0 0' 

Thomas Norton, Jun., Esq., 10 0 0. 
Thqmas Bichatdson, Esq., 10.0.0 
Joseph Sterry & Sons, Esqrs., 10 0 0 
Thomas Smith, Esq., 10 0 0 

Mrs. Sarah Baker, 10 0 0 

John Chippendale, Esq., 10 0 0 
John D. Bassett, Esq., !0 0 0 

Miss Anna Hull, 10 0 0 

John Butter, Esq., ' 10 0 0 

Ladies A. S. Society of New- 
castle, 10 '0 0 
William Peek, Esq., 10 0 0 
William Exton, Esq., 10 0 © 
Thomas Bevans, Esq., 0 0 0 
Joseph T. Foster, Esq., 6 0 0 
Cornelius Hanbury, Esq., 5 0 0 
Mrs. Jane Hanis, « >0 0 
Robert Howard, Esq., (An.), ~ 5 0 0 
Wm. Janson, J un., (An.), 5 0 0 
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Hi(M«a Kachel &nd M. Stacey, 6 

^pttkni G!«o]t, £aq,» (AnO* 
Sfipm Awster, Saa., 



.£. s. 
5 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



». 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



Daniel Rutter, Esq., 
John fiftckhotise, Esq., 
Katharine Backhouse 
£liza Backhouse 
Jane O, Backhause, 
Ann Backhouse, 
iW'ilURn^ JBackhouse, Esq., 
J. Collins, Esq., 
Thomas Wontner, Esq., 
Bei^anoin Smith, Esq., 
G. F. Angas," Esq , 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
6 



And various smaller sums. 



0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 



*j 'Ap.wxw^tia owmed with Messrs. Hanbuey, Taylor, and Lloyd's, 
9igi|erai«60j Lombard Stf^ 

* J'oksTBB, Gboege Stacby, and Pobneuus IIaKbury, fcsqrs. 

Ktoily consented tip be a Comnaittee of Reference, who will inspect, 
aQditf, asd, publish tl^e; account of inonies received. 

^ JOiiN KEfeJ», J I^eputation. 

i<V Wardroht PUxf, Great Carter Lane^ thctor's Commons, 
London, JVor. Utk, 1839. 

As manj^ persons in this country may be unacquainted with the 
nature of slavery as it exists in America, the following is appended, by 
which it may be seen what great difficulties the Abolitionists in that 
oouotry have to contend with, owing to the state of the laws ; and olso 
tile efibrts that are made to prevent not only the actual slave, but free 
<^Idtired pcrsoiiS, lli inany of the States, from being taught to read, and 
to debar them frpni hearing the Gospel preached, and what sufferings 
await them when they meet together to worship the Lord. 

Slives are not allowed to learn to read. 

IifOdOr]^, a slave State, any ju^ice of the peace may, at his discretion, 
bteaS uf* any religioas assembly of slaves, and may order' each slave oresent, 
Withttnt tKalito be flegged. 

In Vi^nia, all evening meetings of slaves, or of free persons of colour, for 
aayi^ligiousptiTpose, are forbidden. Similar laws exist in other slate States. 

The law affords no protection to the marriage of slaves. The connexion may 
at any uAe be legally brblcen tip, to gratify the avarice or licentiousness of the 
ntester. 

In Georgia, if a white teach a free coloured person or slave to read or Write, 
he is fined ^^loo and imprisoned at the discretion of thu court. If a free coloured 
roan teach, he hi to be fined or whipped ; of course a father may be fiogged for 
teaching his own child. 

In North Carolina, it is unlawful to , teach a slave to read or write, or to sell 
or give hjo) any book or pamphlet, even the Bible. 

In Georgia, if a ttee coloured man or ne^o preaches^, he may be seized with- 
out warrant, and ifiogged to the extent of thirty->nine lashes ; and the same num- 
ber of lashc» may be applied to each of his hearers. 

In Louisiana, the penal^ for instructing a free*coloured parsoa in a Sabbath 
Sehoel, h, for the first offenee 500 dollars; for the second offence— death. 

In South Caro>Iiita, if a free coloured perion assists a run-away slave, he is 
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firifrd lol. i and if unable to pny the Ane> he is to bo sold into ntlavery. In 1837, 
(i n>co woman and her three children were thus told» for harbouring two »lavc 
childrch. 

The slavery interest is so great as to have induced the iVee State of Connfiotii* 
cut to pass a law proiiibiting schools for free persons of colour who should come 
froth aay other State^ 

in Jitne, I8?s, Miss Crandell was Imprisoned at Brooklyn^ ibr having opened h 
school and tanght iVee persons of colour who came from other free States^ and 
her school was broken up. ? 

. in addition to these laws^ ptirposely macje id keep thd ^ki^ itad 
cploured population in a slate oy|pgradaUQti and !ghombce> ihb Ab6U- 
tionisis have to contend with a powerful prejudice against colour. 

In some religious societies there ard free coloured persons of great taleatu An4 
piety, who are acknowledged and ordained as ministers^ ' 

S. C, a coloured minister, was callednn the course of his duty^to attetjid ,a 
general meeting of the Presbytery of Ministers and Elders ; he took an accepta- 
ble part in the proceedings of the meeting ; hut wheh meaUtimes arrived, he 
alope was lefl uninvited, to grieve ovcir the want of brotherly love and Cbristiim 
kiiidness, nor was he invited by any to lodge. The next day the minister of the 
place> whose duty it was to provide for bis brother minister* from a distance* 
touched with a feeling of this improper conduct, apolodsed for so. great a neg- 
lect of Christian duty, proffei'ed him money (which he did not need) to |)urcbase 
food* and said his own house was full* and therefore he could not take him in to 
lodge, and that the residents belonging to his Church would riot associate with 
him on account of his colour, although he was an acknowledged member of their 
own body. 

T> S. W. one of the regular pastors of a Presbyterian Church in the CSty of 
New York, was travelling with his wife in a steam boat : they were not jdloweii 
to go into the cabin at meals with the other passengers ; and although his wife 
was ill, he could not for any money procure abed, because they were people of 
colour : but they were obliged to remain on deck, exposed to the chills of the 
night) by ^hioh his wife lost her life. 

The perils and clangers to which Abolitionist^ ^ exposed); x^y be 
seen by the following facts : — 

The tiev. B!. jP. Lovejoy, an abqlitiooist, the editor of a n(»v8paper in a free 
State, was frequently assailed by S'^mobi ^t one time they were kept off^by the 
extraordinary courege of his wife. Oh thfe last occasion, they shot nim, and 
threw hid printing jpress into the river; And Such wa^ public sentiment |n fkvour 
of slavery in the City where these atrocities oocufred^ tliat the offenders could 
not he brought to justice.! 

J)e. ^, Crandall was cast into prison in Washington City, for having in his 
trunk anti -slavery papers, and detained so long in prispn as to occsuiion hi; 
speedy deaihi 

A highly-i'eispectable physicit^n, a member of the Society of Friends^ and an 
abolitionist, resident in a free State was, iri his own house, availed by a mob of 
penoos Galling themselves respectable : he was thrown by them violently oh the 
iiuofi and required to prombe that he would not thenceforth advocate the cause 
of the oppreised slave and coloured people. He refused to comply with tids 
unrightepus demand. They trod on his neck, and otherwise ill-$rea?ed him— 

£oii^ted ^ gtm at hu^, and threatened t^ his house, apd drive him ayiray, 
Ut all in vaih-ne remained true to the cause of justice and mercy. God re- 
strained.the mob from taking his life. 
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Rev. George Storrs was dragged from hb knees while in primer, by the Deputy 
Sberifi', because he had delivered an address against siovery At anotirer time, 
he was, for the same offencp. arrested in the pulpit, by authority of n writ from a 
Justice, and the Governor of the State indirectly sanctioned the deed, 

Mr» Preston, in debato, on the floor of the Senate of the United States said, 
'"I/et an abolitionist come within the borders of South Carolina, if we can catch 
him, we will try him : and notwithstanding all the interference of nil the Go- 
Vf^nroents on earthy, including the federal government, we will hang him." 

Mr. Hammond, a member of Congress ^om South Carolina, used on the floor 
of Coagress the following language: — ^''I warn the Abplitionists, ignorant, in- 
&tuatea barbarians as they are, that if chance shall throw any one of them into. 
our imdtp.be mty expect a felon's death." 

Many of the slaves in the United S(||;es are white, both men and women, 
children of American Citizens. Slavery was the lot of the daughters of JcfiFerson, 
President of the United States. Attempts are made to reduce foreigners to 
slavery. . It is not long since the slave dealers seized a poor Irish woman, and 
although she protested she was from Ireland, she was only rescued by great efibrts 
of the Abolitionists in a court of law. 

Breeding slaves is one of the great staples in trade of Virginia. Children are 
there reared for the market like oxen for the shambles. The sale of slaves from 
tlus State, in 1836, amounted to twenty>four millions of dollars. 

The streets of the City of Washington, the seat of Government, are often 
crowded on the Sabbath with manacled captives, on their way from the northern 
to the southern slave States. 

This trade in blood, this buying, imprisoning and exporting of men, women, 
boys and girls ; this tearing asunder of husbands and wives, parents and children, 
to the discrace of the United States, is all legalized by virtue of authority dele- 
|^_*ed by Congress, in the following enactment of date July 28, 1831, viz. ** For 
licintte to trade or trafSc in slaves for which license to commit iniquity, that 
nation boasting of the greatest freedom on earth, exacts the sum of 400 dollars, 
or £tO, the pnce of blood, to fill its treasury. 



Some further information regarding the facts may be obtained from the 
replies of the deputation to the questions asked by the Conimiltee of the 
Corporation of London. 

1. The date of the Institution ? 

Atismr — ^The Oberlin Institution was originated by the secession from 
Lane Seminfl«y in 1834. (See forward, p. 1 1.) 

2. Ti^e objects for which it was established ? 

Amwer. —The first object was to establish an educational institution 
where the pnhciple of free inquiry should be fully recognised. In most of 
the colleges of theUnited States, restrictions wet 3 imposed on thediscussion 
of the subject of slavery. This subject includes so many others, esscatial 
to the study of moral philosophy and religious truth, that no student can be 
called well-educated who is compelled to leave such unexamined. Yet 
more, earnest students feel that such restrictions require a surrender of 
right and duty as a condition of membership j and such a surrender 
they cannot conscientiously make. The Oberlin is the resort of such. 
Another great object is to undermine the institution of slavery in the 
United States, The Oberlin operates towards this end in two ways : — 
by the emphatic testimony it bears in its very existence in favour of 
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human freedom, apd Wy its equal welcome to students of every shade of 
complexion. TUe prejudice of colour, if the effect of slavery, is no leas 
a main cause of its continuance. /I'he doors of the Oberlin stand .open, 
wide and free, to young men of the despised race, where, in a quiet 
home, they may be recognised as men, and treated as bretl.iren, and be> 
come qualified to ^gsert the rights of their class by the spectacle pf their 
own achievements^) 

3. The annual income P 

Answer. — The Institution has no funds or endowments from which an 
income is guaranteed. Hitherto its interests have been promoted aiid \, 
sustained by voluntary contributions. Many of its original inembers, 
being sons and brothers of slave>holders, have sacrificed their possessions 
^and prospee^ jjy the very act-of^ l^he^ff, and others 

wh^ coula nbt .fM>ntril?uto iii aiwjey to- the fundsTeam their snbsistence 
by the labour of their hands. In such labour ail the members, withoot 
exception, unite; and by such labour, united, with extraordinary abste-. 
miousness, they have been enabled to hold together to this day, with no 
other aid than the occasional and precarious contributions of distant 
friends, and the singular disinterestedness of their professor. 

4. The names of the committee and acting managers i* 
Answer. — Benj. Hall. Jabez L. Burrell. 

E. Parish. P. P. Pease. 

Asa Jennings. Addison Tracy. 

Josiah Tomiinson. Lewio H. Loss. 

"Wm. Hosford. John I. Shippaid. , - 

Owen Brown. John Holoomb. 

Residents of Huron, PorU^e, and Loraine counties, Ohio, and all 
persons of unquestionable worth and. respectability. 
6. The value of its property ? , 

jlnswer.-^-^he real and personal property of the Institution^ when the 
deputation lell, March 22d, 1839, was estimated at about 65,000 dollars, 
or £13,000; consisting of land, college and other buildings, a small 
library, agricultural implements, cows, &c. 

6. The number of its oBScers, and the amount of their salaries ? 
Answer. — ^There are twelve Trustees or Directors, who perform all 

their arduous duties gratuitously. 

There are twelve Professors, and fourteen Assistant Teachere, for 
whose support there is not yet secured any regular income. These 
Professors and Teachers, possessed of talents and acquirements which 
would secure to them, in other situations, a liberal salary, cheerfully 
remain at their posts, in love to the great and good work tliere begun, 
and procuring much of their support by the labour of their own bands. 

7. The expenses of mant^ng the Institution P 

Answer. — ^The work done in the whole progress of this institation has 
been, to such extent, the result of gratuitous labour, that we have 
not the data whereon we can found an estimate of the cost of its opera- 
tions. The work began about five years since, in a dense fore8t,~a 
retirement which has been its safeguard s^ainst popular violence. The 
Institution now contains above four hundred studenfasr. To meet the 



eaogttiiiiiejs of the ttmes» and the wants of th6 (jei^pt^ r&<$<l, to ^hose 
Mihriot they have especiaHy devoted themEi6lveB> iiedirly threo hahdt^d 
of (be stodentSF, some baViog o6nip}et,ed theii* cour'se of study, and others 
hliving gone through only a part* have left the OberIi»/to labour as 
tfiAdberS} lecturers, and otherwise. The tofluetice of the Obcrliu has 
tbUt ^eoi powerful and happy, while the expenditure of tittie, talents, 
and money has been greaf^ 

8. The presumed bene5ts arising to individuals aUd the public ? 

: Amio*r»-^ThB mmB results are realiecd at the Oberlin Institute 
wiUch pnxwqd from otheir ^-ell-conducti^ collegiate esfeablishtneriti^ ;-— 
vu. ibe btoefita of a fi^ood education. But it has; besides this, a spMjtp 
i^mnnUfi and & ehfinite tind nobh objeci. 

It iii ft Jdahnal Loboi^r SchooK ISach studedt is re^nir^ to ivork 
thfee ho^nns eaiih day. This exercise rtssUlts in Iniprtived and coti6Hiied 
bealthj the ittiength^Sti^ of the physical Titculti^si, indUsti^, en^r^^ic 
habits, good mor^s and econotsy In the studetits. 

Jlibidst repvoaeh aii.i opposition, the Oberlin has stood pfomihEirit 
fiur its Christian fitmoesr^, ralf-denial,, and devotion toi the pfincitiies 
acknowledgodl in the abr/troct by alH but acted upon, in 6very-.day 
by too few. It is the ref«sitory flrom which the essential iitateriais tnay 
be derived for the gfea": moral contest now fierce in the United States, 
between the claims of mercenary violence on thiu one hand, and of 
depressed human fights ott the other. The sufierefs, /brtUcrly heard only 
by their stifled groeos, are now listened to thrbogh their advocates ; and 
the Oberlin stands jbrth as the faithful mdnitor of the slave.holding 
body. The strong hope of the abolitionists, tasA ttie strong fear of the 
ik^faoida is that the Oberlin nay flooHsh. Its present fieticfit^ are 
beyond those wrought by mf other Americati iusiltution vi^hatevet' ; and 
those which are in prospect are commedsdnite with the importdnce of 
the destrodtion of slairery, vrifh all its evil influence over the twc> ract.s 
of tyfantii tkaci of ^ards*. 

• While the Abolitionists of tlie United Stats hare niirtut-ed the (hibriitl, llipy 
have alsn bfien :Ca]le4 to tery hfiavy apprnprittCions of time and mmisf Uf the' gettcrni 
cause of Emancipation. Some idea of ^:eir lifttjilitics may be fbrxn^ from lite |Iis- 
toftcftl Sifttcii which follows : hut a few facts may be added Iiere. An entirely Jteyf 
public sentiment respecting Slavery was to be forined t an Anti-slavcrv literatufe was 
to i>e tBfmt&i. TfaeBOocfsi lia« been cheating, though, to the tfi^ent, it app&af's pain", 
fully ftlow. . They; have Prq<;ur«4^he organieation of 1050 Anti-bkvery feiocietfeA — 
They piibhsh nine weekly^ paper ; ^nd four moiUhly JpurniilB, 

hfl TO whfdfr^ trtlViiiddtea With abilu^ and success. During the year ending Waj', 
^836, th«y i«j(iied from thb pr<^ 38,460 Circulars arid prifits ; 19,051) bduhd voJuraes ; 
l,(^O,fl!0fl! Tiifcfs; »nd 210,639 Pamphljftr. There are IfMides, exftenses for the 
.salaries of a^nts, for the co;i(lMCt of occasional prosqcntions in favour <^ fn^'tires, and 
vAf)rt<is Athei* operations. The outlay In niojjey aufl in other wayp for :li8 jpttst ye-ir 
does not fal!>hort of £30,000,— a surn stnall Sh proportion to the wants of the cau.se, 
thmi^t fcaftiWJau*, when it is cohiddfired that it is contributed by a jieisfecHited class, 
perfrfeuted t<> th? peril of the lives of Botae, to the ruin of the f«r(uhes of ttiany, and to 
the pecuuinry injury of all. 
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The case of the Oberlin Institute being »ow before us, the llUt 
consideration is, of its claims to British aid. We conceive these to 
be so strong that a brief mention of them will^be sufficient. 

We gave the Americans slavery. The slavery of Ijtie United^ States 
is a British institution. The opportunity being presented to us, we aie, 
in principle, as much bound to aid in its abolition wherever W8 
blished it, as in those colonies which still belong to us. 
. If it be asked why the Americans cannot themselves do it, we refer to 
the following history to show that^ with time, they will onQihilate 
slavery within their borders} but at an expense of toil, privation, 01)4 
sufiering, in which we are morally bound to take our share. It is too 
much the ttustom now in England to speak with contempt and disgust 
of the Americans on account of their institution of slavery. Our own 
virtue on that head is so young, that our tone of pride is unbecoming, 
and in making our censure so general^ we are unjusU The United 
States are the birth-place of u far nobler abolition spirit thaia we 
have ever yet bad to boost of ; since the cause require (on any soil 
where slavery actually exists) a more patient heroism, a more strenuous 
martyr-spirit, than those friends of the slave can aver be called Upon to 
show who are separated from the slave-holders by the breadth of the 
ocean. From the time that the story of the American abolitionists 
becomes known, it stands forth as an unquestionable fact that slavery 
was imposed upon the United States, while their abolitionism is indi- 
genous. . ' , 

The American supporters of the Oberlin declare that it is with reluc. 
tance and humiliation that they appeal to as for aid. We do not wonder 
at their national feelings being thus wounded ; but itisf^prus to remember 
that they have a right to make this appeal. Much might be said of what 
we owe them for the charity of their Country towards hundreds of thou- 
sands of our counti ymcn and women whom they axe perpetual! j welcomr 
ing to their shores. Of this never-failing and absolutely unbounded charity 
we hear little or nothing in England ; but eye-witnesses can tell that 
these emigrants are, — not merely received because their coming paqnot 
be helped, ~but welcomed, protected and assisted by regular ag^cies, 
established for their benefit, and conducted at great expense. Much 
might be said of this ; but a yet nearer consideraticm is, that we ars 
under direct obligations to the Oberlin Institute for the education of our 
fellow-subjects of colour in the West Indies and in Canada. The Oherlin 
is situated about eleven miles from Lake Erie, and therefore but a short 
way from the landing-places of fugitive slaves on our free 8h<»«s, ^d 
from the settlements of the coloured population of Canada, amounting to 
above 10,000 persons. Twenty members of the Oberlin ore now at work 
among these settlers, our fellow-subjects. These missionaries ore toiling 
for us, without our request or recognition, without endowment, salary, 
or prospect of fee or reward. Their stimulus is in the needs of the 
coloured race, and especially in the es^rness of these escaped fugitives 
for knowledge and independence. "Where they have the means/* 
writes one of these missionaries, (Hiram Wilson) "of doing something, 
as is generally the case, towards boarding the teachers, and fumishiog} 
in part, his or her wages, I think it proper to impress lipon their minds 
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mlUt obligations to do all for themselves that they reasonably can. This 
cOnrse I have invariably pursued with cheering- results. Were the 
coloured people vi^anting^ in ardent desire for instruction, and a noble 
spi^t of self-application to science and industry, I should conclude, 
either that they were less than human, or tbat slavery had done its per- 
fiict work, and ^despair of doing them much good : but I can cheerfully 
testify that facts in their case arc far otlierwise. They need only en- 
couragement to bring them forward, and prepare them for respectability 
and usefulness. Like the infant child that b^ins to walk, they should 
be strengthened and led in the most tender and affectionate manner^ yet 
ao as to depend mainly on their own strength. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that, with few exceptions, thoy come into this country 
mlfieraUy poor ; consequently, they labour for a long time to great disad- 
vantage ; especidly those who have families to suf^port." 

If we (bet any thankAilness towards the devoted American men tod 
women who offer a welcome to fugitives on onr shores, and who train 
them in the principles and habits of virtuous citizenship, now is the 
time to make our acknowledgments. A si%t]larly appropriate occasion 
now ofiisrs itself in an appeal from the institution which has sent forth 
these our benefactors. 

Another reason why wc should lend aid to the Oberlin is, that a sub- 
stantia) testimony in favour of emancipation from this country would do 
more to dignify the cause in the eyes of the slave-holders than any other 
action upon the question whatever. The Americans are nccustomed to 
say that the voice of Europe is to them somew'iat like the voice of pos- 
terity, reaching them, calm and authoritative, over the expanse of the 
ocean, as it might from some distant reach of the stream of time. Ac- 
cordingly, while the multitude neglects or ridicules the sublime move- 
ments which are working in the bosom of their own society, the whole 
question presents a different aspect to them when sent back to them, as 
news from our periodicals. We know this to have been the case with 
several particulars of the following historical sketch, and remarkably so 
with the speech of Lovejoy (p. 35). American citizens, of , generally 
just and kind habits of feeling, saw this speech in their own newspapers, 
und either passed it over, or despised it. Meeting with it in the pages of 
the liondon and Westminster Review, they declared that in all the records 
of human speech there exists no address more heart-moving and soul- 
stirring. It may thus be imagined whot is likely to be the effect on this 
multitude of onr reflecting back to them that which ought to be their 
own public sentiment. Every voice from our corporations, our pulpits, 
our newspapers, will be to them the voice of prophecy. Every hundred 
pounds sent over from this country will be as the writing on the wall 
to the southern legislatures, warning them that their unrighteous 
dominion over their fellow-men is about to pass away. When the first 
instalment (£600) of English contributions reached the Oberlin, this 
last autumn, the members were overcome with joy and thankfulness. 
They wept together, as their hearts grew strong under our sympathy. 
The same news, told in a southern legislature, would have the opposite 
effect Some might be angry, some might be filled with doubt, others 
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with fear; and yet a few others, silentlj' suffering under the system 
against which they dare not openly protest, secretly transmitting funds to 
the abolitionists whose names they dare not breathe in the streets, might 
inwardly rejoice i»i ihe lidinprs ; but all would alike se^, in the substan- 
tial testimony of the sympathy of this country with th,o abolitionists of 
theirs, the doom of their institution of slavery, with oil its restrictive 
operation upon the liberty of the whiles of the republic. 

Some persons in this country, we have heard, hesitate to do as they 
would on behalf o** the abolitionists, from a fe&r that to do so, would be 
to fly in the face of the American government A mere glance at the 
constitution of the United States would obviate such fear. The subject 
of slavery is never once mentioned in the constitution of the United 
States, and only twice remotely alluded to : and then not as an instita. 
tion. The General Government has no concern whatever with it, and is 
no moit: affected by support being given to the Oberlin than our govern- 
ment would be by subscriptions to the proprietory schools of Birming- 
ham and Hull. Again, in the United States, the peoj^h are the govem- 
ment. Action for the people, is action in favour ol the government. 
"Win over, or aid the people to feel and do what is right, oad you 
win over and aid the government. Sympathise with any portion of 
them, and in proportion to that numbei will this sympathy re*appecr in 
their national councils, that is, in their government It is not with tbem 
as with us, that there is a permanent ruling interest, distinguished from, 
though modified in its acts by the separate interest of the ruled. The 
government and the governed are, with tbem, one and the same. 

This is the case with the State, as well as the General Government. 
The opinion of the msviority prevails ; and to strengthen the best part of 
public opinion is to serve and aid the beat part of the State Government. 
For instance, it is to be argued, this session, in the legislature of Ohio^ 
(the state in which the Oberlin is established,) how the free people of 
colour are to be treated. The state has to settle this matter for itself^ 
the General Government having nothing whatever to do widi it Accord- 
ing to the existing law, any citizen who furnishes food and assistance to 
a person of colour, being a fugitive, becomes liable to a fine of SCO 
dollars, and to an imprisonment not exceeding three months. This law 
is so opposed to the opinions and feelings of a large number of the in- 
habitants of Ohio, that they are strenuously exerting themselves to get 
it repealed. As soon as the majority of the citizens desire to trrait the 
negro or mulatto as a man and a brother, the law will be repealed, whether 
during the present session, or the next, or the one after. If, by our wd, 
we enable the Oberlin lo add the influence of its principles, its learning, 
and its numbers to the right side, we arc not opposing any administra- 
tion, or tampering with any institution, but only strengthening the voice 
of a principle, which will finally stand or fall only as it is righteous or 
otherwise. 

"We have thought it worth While to give this explanation, because the 
unfounded apprehension we have specified has beera^believed to stay the 
hand of some well-wishers to the Oberlin. 

With us, however, there is, we acknowledge, a reason more powerful 
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ihm aXif we liave stated.., why we should yield onir best aid to the Ame- 
ricaa abolitioixsts. They ore the confessors and martyrs of oar a^e of 
the world ; the principles for which they malce their stand are for ail 
tjmd, irrespective of country, and of the particular forms of Society 
therein : at|d the duty and privilege of men, in every part of the world, 
is to strengtlien this stand for principles, let it happen where it may, and 
for whatsoever canse. Some have suftered and died for truth and love 
on the ad%-ent of Christianity ; some for the sake of Protestantism ; some 
for the honour and safety of their respective countries. In every age, 
there have been some who have had faith to suffer and die for the right. 
In our age, it is the American abolitionists who have mosi eminently 
1 lived by this feith. The bumble duty and privil^e'^re offered to us of 
i streugtheping and cheering them under trials which we are not ourselves 
\ called upon to endure. If we do not now see that this is our duty and 
privilege^, imrf act accordingly, the time will come when, too late, our 
[ ovk; will be clear to our own eyes. Slavery will pass away, whither the 
I feasts of Jupiter^ md the shrines of Diana, and the smoke of Smith field 
* fires, and the trophies of warlike monarchs have gone j but the princi- 
I pies for whFch the Christian, the Protestant, the patriot and the phi- 
lanthropist, have suffered and died, will live while God and Duty 
exist. In one form or another, these principles are for ever giving out 
their sentence, for or against every human being who has lived in 
the knowledge of them. No power can hush their everlasting voice. 
Tho axe may be no more heard in the forests of the Oberlin, nor the 
murmur of speech from within its walls : the rear of the neighbouring 
JNiagara may die away, and the ocean itself be stilled ; but the utterance 
of principles will yet be heard, approv:n{^ or condemning every one 
who, in view of the faithful of his age, was with them or against them. 
If there be any who honestly doubt the fiddity of the American aboli- 
tionists to these everiasting principles,— if there be any who doubt 
Whether theirs is the gentle heroism and the pure disinterestedness of the 
wisdom that is from above,~Iet such enquire and satisfy themselves. 

oni those who are already convinced that the cause is just, and its 
agents sincei^i the abolitionists of America have a claim, as strong as 
that of conscience itself, for the sympathy and help of their hearts and 
hands. 

Of many testimonies from well-known advocates of social justice in 
this country* we subjoin one, feeling that the cause will be alike strengl!;- 
ened and adorned by the honour of his name. 

To William Dawes. 

Playford Hall, Oct. 14, 1339. 

Mj P.espectcd Friend, 

i am very sorry that, in conseauence of my 
having paised several sleepless nights, I was not able to enter so fulty as I could 
have wiibed, into the object of your mission to this countir>', when you did me 
th« honour of cailinjg upi^n me. 

It is a matter of great pleasure to have had from you an account of the 
Oberlin Establtrfimcnt. I cannot but take a deep interest in its w^fare, seeing 
hoW i^iy desirable olijects it combines, and how well calculated it is, but psnl- 
«ularly at thb moment, to m«et prejudices, and to oppose the efforts of interested 
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men, who set themselves wp,in defiance of the laws of God, to trample under foot 
human libPrty, and to reduce man, to whom the powers of intellect were givch> 
to the situation of the brute. I know not to what degraded state your unhappy 
country will be brought, unless n ctop be put to slavery. Will you continue 
long, unless you change your measures, to be reckoned among the cxvxuzkd 
NATIONS of the earth ? To be familiar with the sound of injustice daily in your 
^ars, and to lend no helping hand, must produce in time a tainil; or corruption 
which must injure the moral character. Has not this corruption already begun ? 
Has it not proceeded from bJacks to whites ? From a systematic familiarity 
with oppression, have not your rulers begun to oppress you, their felloxv ttibjech? 
You are forbidden to speak, you are forbidden to write, and even to petition on 
this subject. Where is this the case but in the most despotic countries ? Surely 
it could' never have been foreseen, that this would ever have been t|ie case in the 
United States. It becomes you, therefore, to do all you can to wipe away this 
stain from your country, and I rejoice, therefore, to hear that the Obcrlin 
Society has risen up, and that it has had the courage to rise up, under f.uch cir- 
cumstances, amidst the growing darkness and immonUity, spreading over your 
once happy land, to meet the evil in question. 

I heard with pleasure that the Corporation of the City of London received the 
petition on behalf of the Oberlin Establishment with so much courtcisy. I can- 
not doubt of their doing something liberally and handsomely towards promoting 
the object of it. But after all, it is not so much what they give, as the lagh mnction 
of their example. 

This ought to be justly estimated in the United States : r>.nd it is to be the 
more appreciated when it is considered that men of different religious denomi- 
nations, and oi different political parties are assembled to receive the petition. — • 
It is highly creditable to this Corporation, that they should have listened to the 
petition of American Abolitionists, whom we are unfortunately obliged to consi- 
der as aliens in point of country, though tliey sprang from ourselves. Their 
motive could only have besn a real compassion for the distressed. I trust that 
God. in his providence, is opening a way, through the Oberlin Society, or that 
he will open a way, for the relief of the oppressed of our fellow creatures, who 
arc the subject of this letter. 

Your's truly, 

TaoMAS CuMms. 
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(From the London and Westminster Review, 
December, 1838.) 



Art. I. — 1. Right and Wrong in Boston in 1835. Boston, U. S. : Isaac 
Knapp. 

2. — Right and Wrong in Boston in 1836. BosU>n,U. S.; Isaac Knapp. 

3. — RigAt and Wrong in Boston in 1837. ^ston, U. S. j Isaac Knapp. 

There is a remarkable set of people now living and vigorously acting 
in the world> with a consonance of will and understanding which has 
perhaps never before been witnessed among so large a number of indi> 
viduals of such diversiSed powers, habits, opinions, tastes, and circum- 
stances. The body comprehends men and women of every shade of 
colour, of every degree of education, of every variety of religious opinion, 
of every gradation of rank, bound together by no vovir, no pledge, no 
stipulation, but each preserving his individual liberty]; and yet they 
act as if they were of one heart and of one soul. Such union could be 
secured by no principle of worldly interest ; nor, for a term of years, by 
the most stringent fanaticism. A well-grounded faith, directed towards 
a noble object, is the only principle which can account for such a spec- 
tacle OS the world is now waking up to contemplate in the abolitionists 
of the United States. 

Before we fix our attention on the history of the body, it may be re- 
marked that it is a totally different thing to be an abolitionist on a soil 
actually trodden by slaves, and in a far-oflf country, where opinion is 
already on the side of emancipation, or ready to be converted ; where 
only a fraction of society, instead of the whole, has to be convicted of 
guilt ; and where no interests are put in jeopardy but pecuniary ones, 
and those limited and remote. Great honour is due to the first movers 
in the anti-slavery cause in every .land : but those of European coun- 
tries may take rank with tbie phnanthropists of America who may 
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espouse tho cause of the aborigines : while the primary abolitionists of 
the United States have encountered, with steady purpose, such opposi- 
tion as might here await assailants of the whole set of aristocratic insti- 
tutions at once, from the throne to pauper apprenticeship. Slavery, is 
as thoroughly interwoven with American institutions — ramifies as ex- 
tensively through American society— as the aristocratic spirit pervades 
Great Britain. The fate of Reformers whose lives are devoted to mak- 
ing war upon either the one or the other must be remarkable. 

Ten years since, there was external quiet on the subject of 
slavery in th,e United States. Nearly d century ago, the first American 
Quaker who bore faithful testimony against the sin of slavery was, 
in consequence, cut off. from religious fellowship with her society. 
She lived in a flourishing district of Virginia, where seven meetings of 
Friends existed. On her death-bed, this woman sent for the committee 
who had dealt with lier, and told them that now, when in view of the 
two worlds, she saw more clearly than ever the issues of slavery. Point- 
ing to the fertile and beautiful country which lay stretched before her 
window, she said, " Friends, the time will come when there will not be 
Friends enough in all this district to hold pne meeting for worship, and 
this garden will be turned into a wilderness." 

Some of her contemporaries lived to witness the extinction of the seven 
Societies of Friends, and the utter desolation of the tract. Such indivi- 
dual protests took place : Jeflferson and other great men had prophecied 
national peril from it : a few legislators had talked of doing something to 
ameliorate the "condition of society" in their respective States ; the in- 
stitution had been abolished in some of the northern States, where the 
number of negroes was small, and the work of emancipation easy and 
obviously desirable : an insurrection broke out occasionally, in one place 
or another; and certain sections of society were in a state of perplexity 
or alarm at the talents, or the demeanour, or the increase of numbers of 
the free blacks. But no such thing had been heard of as a comprehen- 
sive and strenuously active objection to the whole system, wherever 
established. The surface of society was heaving ; but no one surge had 
broken into voice, prophetic of that chorus of many waters in which the 
doom of the institution may now be heard. Yet clear-sighted persons 
saw that some great change must take place ere long ; for a scheme was 
under trial for removing the obnoxious part of the negro population to 
Africa. Those of the dusky race who were too clever, and those who 
were too stupid, to be safe or useful at home, were to be exported ; and 
slave-owners who had scruples about holding man as property might, 
by sending their slaves away over the sea, relieve their consciences, 
without annoying their neighbours. Such was the state of affairs, pre- 
vious to 1829. 

The Colonization Society originated abolitionism. It acted in two 
ways. It ex]Mperated the free blacks by the prospect of exile, and it 
engaged the attention of those who hated slavery, though the excitement 
it atforded to their hopes was illusory. Its action in both ways became 
manifest in the year 1829. In the spring of this year the stir began at 
Cincinnati, where a slrenuoua effort was made to induce the white in- 
Imbitant^ to drive away the free coloured people, by putting in force 
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against them the atrocious state lawd, vvhich placed theta iti a tiotlditidii 
or civil disability, and providing at the same time thd inetitid of t^fil^t- 
sportation to Africa. The coloured people held a meeting, petitioridd 
the authorities for leave to remain in their present tonditVon fOr alxijf 
days, and dispatched a committee to Canada, to see Whether provision 
could be made for their residence there. The sixty days expired t)efoY6 
the committee returned : the popnlacc of Cincinnati rose Upon the 
coloured people, and compelled them to barricade themselves iii thfiir 
houses, in assailing which, during three days and nights, sevefal'lli^e^ 
were lost. Sir James Colebrook, Governor of Upper Canada, charged 
the committee with the following message : — *' Tell the Republicans Oii 
your side of the line, that we do not know tnen by their colour. If yOil 
come to us, you will be entitled to all the privileges of the rest of his 
Majesty's subjects." In consequence of this welcome message, the 
greater part of the proscribed citizens removed to Canada, and fornied 
the Willjerforce settlement. The few wbo remained .behind were op- 
pressed to the utmost degree that the iniquitous laws against them 
could be made to sunctton. This was not a transaction which could 
be kept a secret. Meetings were held by the free blacks of all the prin- 
cipal towns north of the Carolinas, and resolutions passed exptfessive of 
their abhorrence of the Colonization Society. The resolutions passed 
at the Philadelphia meeting are a fair sample of the Opinions of the 
class 

" Resolved,— Tiint we view with deep abhorrence tlie unmerited stigma at* 
tempted to be cast upon the reputation of the free people of colour by tho 
promoters of tliis measure, 'that they are a dangerous and useless part of tlie 
community,' when, in the state of disfranchisement in which they live, in tlie 
hour of danger they ceased to remember their wrongs, and rallied round the 
standard of their country. 

" Resolved, — ^That we never will separate ourselves voluntarily from the slave 
population in this country: they are our brethren by the ties of consanguinity, 
of suffering, and of wrong : and we feel that there is more virtue in suffering 
privations with them than in fancied advantages for a season." 

* Such was one mode of operation of the Colonization Society. The 
other was upon the minds of individuals of the privileged colour who 
had the spirit of abolitionism in them, without having yet learned how 
to direct it. Of these the chief, the heroic printer's lad, the master-mind 
of this great revolution, was then lying in prison, undergoing his baptism 
into the cause. 

William Lloyd Garrison is one of God's nobility — the head of the 
moral aristocracy whose prerogatives we are contemplating. It is not 
only that he is invulnerable to injury — that he early got the world under 
his feet in a way which it would have made Zeno stroke his beard with 
complacency to witness, but that in his meekness, his sympathies, his 
self.forgetfulness, he appears "covered all over with the sfar^ arid 
orders'" of the spiritual realm whence he derives his dignities aAd His 
powers. At present he is a marked man wherever he turns. The fkceS 
of his friends brighten when bi^ step i^ heard : the people of colour tiliho^t 
kneel to him'; and the rest of society jeers, pelts, and estecrdtes hitii. 
Amidst all thi8> his gladsome life rolls on, '''too busy to be ^nxiotis^ a^tf 
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too loving to be sod." Ho springs from liis bed singing at sunrise ; 
and if, during tbe day, tears sliould cloud his serenity, they are never 
ebed for himself. His countenance of steady compassion gives hope to 
the oppressed, who look to him as tlie Jews loolced to Moses. It was 
this serene countenance, saint«1ilce in its earnestness and purity, that a 
wm bought At a print-shop, where it was exposed witliout a name, and 
hung up as the most apostolic face he ever saw. It does not alter the 
case that the man took it out of tlie frame and hid it when he found 
that it was Garrison who had been adorning his parlour. As for his 
own persecutors. Garrison sees in tliem the creatures of unfavourable 
circumstances. He early satisfied himself that *' a rotten egg cannot 
hit truth 'f* and then the whole matter was settled. Such is his case 
now. In 1829, it was very different. He was an obscure lad, gaining 
some superficial improvement in a country college, when tidings of the 
Colonization scheme reached him, and filled him with hope for the 
coloured race. He resolved to devote himself to the cause, and went 
down to Baltimoire to learn such facts as would enable him to lecture on 
the subject. The fallacies of the plan melted before his gaze, while the 
true principle became so apparent as to decide his mission. While this 
giocess was going on, he got into his first trouble. A Mr Todd, a New 
England merchant, freiglitod a vessel with slaves for the New Orleans 
market, in the interval of his annual thanksgivings to God that the soil 
of his State was untrodden by the foot of a slave. Garrison said what 
he thought of the transaction in a newspaper ; was tried for libel, and 
committed to prison till he could pay the imposed fine of a thousand 
dollars — a sum which might have been a million for any ability he had 
to pay it. Some record of what was his state of mind at this time was 
lefl on his prison wall : — 

" I boast no courage on the battle field, 

Where hostiie troops imniix in horrid fray ; 
For love or fume I can no weapon wield. 

With burning lust an enemy to slay. 
But test my spirit at the blazing stake, 

For advocacy of the rights of Man 
And Truth— or on the wheel my body break ; 

Let Persecution place me 'neath its ban ; 
Insult, defame, proscribe my humble name ; 

Yea, put the dagger at my naked breast ; 
If I . recoil in terror from the flame — 

Or recreant prove when peril rears its crest, 
/ To save a limb, or shun the public scorn — 

Then write me down for aye-'weakest of woman horn!^ 

W. L. G. 

The imprisonment of an honest man for such a cause was an occasion 
for the outbreak of discontent with slavery on all hands. " I was in 
danger," says Garrison, " of being lifted up beyond measu;c, even in 
prison, by excessive panegyric and extraordinary sympathy." He was 
freed by the generosity of an entire stranger, Mr, Arthur Tappan, a 
wealthy merchant of New York, whose entire conduct on the question 
hAS been ip accordance with the act of paying Garrison's fine. 
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Garrison's lectures were now upon abolition, not colonization. Re 
was listened to witii much interest in New York ; but at Boston he 
could obtain no place to lecture in ; and it was not till it was clear tbttt 
he intended to collect an audience on the Common, in the midst of the 
city, that a door was opened to him. He obtained a few coodjutorSt-— 
for one, a simple-minded clergyman, Mr. May,. who on the next Sunday 
prayed for slaves, among other distressed persons, and was asked; on 
coming down from the pulpit, whether he was mad P Another of these 
coadjutors, William Goodell, said, in 1836, " My mind runs back to 
nearly seven years ago, when I used to walk with Garrison across yonder 
Common, end to converse on the great enterprise for which we are now 
met. The work then was all future. It existed only in the ardent 
prayer and the fixed resolves.'* It was wrought out by prompt and 
strenuous action. Garrison and his friend Knapp, a printer, were erei 
long living in a garret, on bread and water, expending all their spore 
earnings and time on the publication of the < Liberator,' now a hand- 
some and flourishing newspaper ; then a small shabby sheet, printed 
with old types. '* When it sold particularly well," says Knapp, *' we 
treated ourselves with a bowl of milk." The venerable first number, 
dated January Ist, 1831, lies before us in its primitive shabbiness; and 
on its first page, in Garrison's < Address to the Public,^ we see proof 
that the vehemence of language, which has often been a.<scribed to per- 
sonal resentment (but by none who know him), has been from the be- 
ginning a matter of conscience with him. " I am aware," he says, 
"that many object to the severity of my language, but is there not cause' 
for severity? 1 will be as harsh as truth, and as uncompromising as 
justice. I am in earnest — I will not equivocate— I will not excuse — 
will not retreat a single inch — and I will be heard. The apathy of 
the people is enough to make every statue leap from its pedestal and to 
hasten the resurrection of the dead. It is pretended that I am retarding 
the cause of emancipation by the coarseness of my invective, and the 
precipitancy of my measures. The charge is hot true. On this ques- 
tion my influence, humble as it is, is felt at this moment to a consider- 
\ able extent, and shall be felt in coming years-— not perniciously, but be- 
neficially ; not as a curse, but as a blessing ; and posterity will bear 
testimony that I was right. I desire to lhank God that he enables me 
to disregard the fear of man, and to speak his truth in its simplicity and 
power. 

The time was ripe for Garrison's exertions. A pamphlet appeared in 
the autumn of 1829, at Boston, from the pen of a man of colour, named 
Walker, which alarmed society , not a little. It was an appeal to his 
coloured brethren, to drown their injuries in the blood of their oppressors. 
Its language is perfectly appalling. It ran through several editions, 
though no bookseller would publish it. Not long after, the author was 
found dead near his own door ; but whether he had been assassinated 
for his book, or had been killed by an accident, is not known. If the 
slave-owners could but have seen it. Garrison was this man's antago- 
nist, not his coadjutor. Garrison is as strenuous a "peace-man" os 
any member of the society of Friends; and this fact, in conjunction 
with his unlimited influence over the Negro popullKon, is the chief 
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y(|oson Yihf np bloo4 has been shed, — why no insurrectionary movement 
)iaa to^cn pl«ce in the United Slates, from the time when his voice began 

\ie heard over the broad land till now. Every evil, however, which 
jj^i^ppenedi every shiver of the master, every growl of the slave, was 
heqceforlh to be charged upon Garrison. Some of the Southern States 
Pl(i|^red rewRrda for the apprehension of any person who might be de- 
tected circulating the * Liberator,* or ' Walker's Appeal and one legis- 
UtMre demanded of the Governor of Massachusetts that Garrison should 
he deUvered up to tliem. The fate of Walker was before his eyes ; and 
H capie to his ears, that gentlemen in stage coaches said that it was 
everywhere thought that ** he would not be permitted to live long 
that he would be taken away, and no one be the wiser for it.'* His 
^swcr, on this and many subsequent occasions, was the same in spirit. 
"Will you aim at no higher victims than Arthur Tappan, George 
Thompson, and W. L. Garrison ? And who and what are they ? 
Three drops from a boundless ocean— three rays from a noon-day sun 
-rr-three particles of dust floating in a limitless atmosphere — nothing, 
subatrpicted from infinite fulness. Should you succeed in destroying 
th^, the mighty difficulty still remains." As a noble woman has 
i^inqe said* in defence of the individuality of action of the leaders of the 
^£^use» "It is idle to talk of 'leaders.* In the contest, of morals with 
4h^3^ men ^te but types of principles. Does any one seriously believe 
tb^t if Mr. Garrison should take an appealing, protesting, backward 
step^ abolitionists would fall back with him?'* The "mighty difficulty" 
would still remain,— and remain as surely doomed as ever, were Garri- 
son to turn recreant or die. 

One ipore dreadful event was to happen before the "peace-man" 
could make his reprobation of violence heard over tho Union. The 
insurrection of slaves in Southampton county, Virginia, in which eighty 
peraoi^s were slain — parents with their five, seven, or ten children, being 
ms^sacred in the night — happened in 1832. The affair is wrapped in 
mystery, as are most slave insurrections, both from policy on the part 
of the masters, and from the whites being too impatient to wait the 
regular course of justice, and sacrificing their foes as they could catch 
thexq. In the present case many Negroes were slaughtered, wiUi every 
refinement of cruelty, on the roads, or in their masters' yards, without 
ap|>eal to judge, jury, or evidence. This kind of management precludes 
any clear knowledge of the causes of the insurrection ; but it is now 
supposed pear the spot to have been occasioned by the fanaticism of a 
madman, a Negro, who assured the blacks who came to him for reli- 
gions sympathy that they were to run the course of the ancient Jews — 
slaying and sparing cot. We mention this rising because it is the last 
on the part of the people of colour. Free or enslavetl, Ihcy have since 
been peaceable; while all succeeding violences have been perpetrated 
by "gentlemen of property and standing." It was natural that those 
\\ho had suffered by this slaughter or its consequences, those who 
mourned large families of relations thus cut off, those who, for the sake 
of their crops, feared the amendment of the system as a result of this 
exhihitson of its tendencies, those who, for the sake of their children, 
nightly trembled 1^ their beds, should cast about for an object on whom 
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to vevX their painful feelings; and Garrison was that object. /The 
iniputixtion of the insurrection to him was too absurd to be long 
Bustaini.d ; but those who could not urge this against him still remon- 
Bt'.ated against his "disturbing the harmony and peace of sof'^^y- 
" Disturbing the slave-holders !'* replied he. " I am sorry to aisturb 
anybody. Bat the slave-holders have so many friends I / must be the 
friend of the slaves." 

On tlie 2nd of March, 1833, there appeared in the « Liberator', the 
following advertisement : — < 

" PaUDKNCK Crandali. 
Principal of the Canterbury (Connecticut) Female Boarding School, returns 
her most sincere thanks to those who have patronized her School, ana would 
give information that, on the first Monday of April nexfc, her School will be 
opened for the reception of young Ladies and little Misses of colour. 1 he 
branches taught are as follows :— Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, English Gram- 
mar, &c.'* 

The advertisement closed with a long list of references to gentlemen o. 
the highest character. 

The reason of this announcement was, that Miss Crandall, a young 
lady of established reputation in her profession, had been urgently 
requested to undertake the tuition of a child of light colour ; had admit • 
ted her among the white pupils ; had subsequently admitted a second, 
thereby offending the parents of her former pupils; and, on being 
threatened on the one hand with the loss of all her scholars, and urged 
on the other to take more of a dark complexion. Had nobly resolved to 
continue to take young ladies of colour, letting the whites depart, ii they 
so pleased. We relate the coiisequences, because this is, as far as we 
know, the first instance in the struggle of a protracted persecution of a 
peaceable individual by the whole of the society of the district, 

A town-meeting was called on the appearance of the advertisement, 
and the school was denounced in violent terms. Miss Crandall silently 
prosecuted her plan. The legislature was petitioned, through the exer- 
tions of a leading citizen of Canterbury, Mr. Judson, and a law was 
obtained in the course of the month of May, making it a penal oifence 
to establish any school for the instruction of coloured persons, not 
inhabitants of the Slate, or to instruct, board, or harbour persons enter- 
ing the State for educational purposes. This law was clearly uncon- 
stitutional, as it violated that clause in the constitution which gives to 
the citizens of each Stale all the privileges and immunities of the 
citizens of the several States.* Perceiving this. Miss Crandall took no 
notice, but went on with her school. She was accordingly arrested, and 
carried before a justice of the peace ; and the next spectacle thai the 
inhabitants of Canterbury saw was Miss Crandall going to jail. She 
was bailed out the next day, and her trial issued in nothing, as the jury 
could not agree. She was again prosecuted, and again ; and at length 



" Laws wliicli are infringements of the wiistitntion are not binding ujjon tiic Caiu t 
of Judicatitro in the latst resort, the Stiprc nc Court of the United States. 
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0(MiTicted. She appealed to a higher Court, and straggled oa throogh 
a long persecution till compelled to yield, from the lives of her pupils 
being in danger. Her neighbours pulled down her fences, and iilled up 
her well. All the traders in the place refused to deal with her, and she 
was obliged to purchase provisions and clothing from a great distance. 
Sho and her pupils were refused admission to the churches ; her win- 
dows were repeatedly broken during the night; and, at length, the 
attacks upon her bouse became so alarming, and the menaces to her 
pupils on their way to school so violent, that their parents were com- 
pelled to hide the children in their own houses, and Miss Crandall 
retired from the place. Her conduct was to the last degree meek and 
quiet ; nothing need be said about its courage. 

By this time the abolition cause was supported by 26 periodicals, 
circulating from Maine to Virginia and Indiana. Some excellent 
imlividudls had done the brave deed of publishing books in aid of the 
same cause. Among these was Mrs. Child, a lady of whom society 
was exceedingly proud before she published her * Appeal,* and to whom 
society has been extremely contemptuous since. Her works were 
bought with avidity before, but fell into sudden oblivion as soon as she 
had done a greater deed than writing any or all of them. Her noble- 
minded husband lost his legal practice, sound and respected as were his 
talents, from affording his counsel to citizens of colour. A circumstance 
which we happen to know respecting this gentleman and lady illustrates 
well the state of feeling on the great question in the different classes of 
minds at the time. Mr. Child was professionally consulted by a gen- 
tleman of colour. The client and his lady visited Mr. Child at his 
residence at Boston one afternoon, and staid beyond the family tea-hour. 
Mrs. Child at length ordered up tea ; but before it could be poured out 
the visitors took their leave, not choosing to subject Mr. and Mrs. Child 
to the imputation of sitting at table with people of colour. Boston soon 
rang with the report that Sir: and Mrs. Child had given an entertain- 
ment to coloured people. Some aristocratic ladies, seated in one of the 
handsomest drawing<rooms in Boston, were one day canvassing this 
and other abolition affairs, while Dr. Channing appeared absorbed in a 
newspaper by the fireside. The ladies repeated tale after tale, each 
about as true as the one they began with, and greeted with loud laughter 
every attempt of one of the party to correct their mistakes about the 
ladies who were then under persecution, and in peril for the cause. At 
length Dr. Channing turned his head, and produced a dead silence by 
observing, in the sternest tone of his thrilling voice, "The time will 
come when those ladies will find their proper place ; and the time will 
come when the laughers will find iheir proper place." This happened, 
however, Inot in 1833, but when the persecution of the women had risen 
to its height. 

By this time the d^raded free b!<u:ks began to hold up their heads : 
end they entered upon a new course of action, — setting out npon a 
principle of hope instead of despair. As they found the doors of 
schools shut agunst them, they formed associations for mutual im- 
' provement The best minds among them sent forth urgent entreaties 
to tke rest t& labour at th% wotV df education, pleading ^at thd nbaier 
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the prospect of on improved social condiltoD* the more pressing became 
the necessity of strengthening and enriching the^r minds for their new 
responsibilities.^ It was a glad day for them when they saw the assem- 
blage in Convention at Philadelphia of anti>slavery dd<^tes from 'ten 
States out of the twenty-four of which the Union was at that time con- 
stituted. Thew ten States were the six which compose New England, 
and New York, New Jersey* Pennsylvania, and Ohio. Some State 
Associations were already organised: the National one organised by 
this Convention bears date December, 1833. There might be seen 
t Garrison, just returned from England, refreshed by sympathy and ex- 
hilarated by hope. There was May, the mild genUeman, the liberal 
clergyman, who unconsciously secures courtesy from the most con- 
temptuous of the foe, when nothing but insult was designed. There 
was Lewis Tappon, the grave Presbyterian, t^inst whom violence was 
even then brewing, and who was soon to be despoiled of his property 
by the firebrands of a mob. These, and many others, put their signa- 
tures to a Declaration, of which we subjoin the concluding passage 

" Submitting this Declaration to tlie candid consideration of the people of 
this countr}', and of the friends of liberty tbrougliout the world, we hereby afiix. 
our signatures to it ; pledging ourselves thut, under the guidance and by the 
t help of Almighty God, we will do all that in us lies, consistently with Uiis 

Declaration of our principles, to overthrow tlie most execrable system of slavery 
that has ever been witnessed upon earth — to deliver our land from its deadliest 
curse— to wipe ont the foulest sttun which rests upon our national escutcheon— 
and to secure to the coloured population of the United States all the rights and 
privil^es which belong to them as men, and as Americans,— come what may to 
our persons, our interests, or our reputations-^ whether we live to witness the 
triumph of Liberty, Justice, and Humanity, or perish untimely as martyrs in this 
great, benevolent, r.d holy cause." 

This was the first General Convention of Men held for this object Of 
another First Convention we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 

The next year (1834) was a stirring year. The ''Young Men** of 
the large cities began to associate themselves for the cause. Those of 
New York pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honour, 
(in the language and spirit of the Declaration of Independence,) to 
overthrow slavery by moral assault, or die in the attempt The most 
remarkable accession of young men to the cause was, however, from Lane 
Seminary, Cincinnati, — a Presbyterian college of high reputation, with 
the eminent Dr. Beecher to preside over it. 

The students, most of whom were above one-ond-twenty, and fiily of 
whom were above five-and-twenty years of s^e, discussed the abolition 
and colonization questions for eighteen evenings, and decided unani- 
mously in favour of the former. The consequences of this decision no 
one will presume to calculate. Out of it has arisen the Oberuk 
Ikstitote, with the long train of benefits which have ensued, and will 
ensue, to freedom of thought, speech, and action, among the more privi- 
leged class of American citizens ; to the education of the coloured race, 
in and out of the United States; and to the strengthening of the true 
principles of religion, in a community corrupted by the gpirit of catW, 
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, imd 1^9 pMsion Tor gain* The itory it m follows. We give U putly 
iOi o«r owir wofdi* (for the sake of brevity) and partly in extracts from 
th^ ** Statement of Reasons" pat forth by the forty young men vrho 
witbdifw from lam Scsninaryt at this crisis of its principles and prac- 
tlut^ 

** The ci|coiD8tsnc«f of our matticulstiont" they wy» "Vrcre peruliarly im- 
preiilTe* Yfp were conncctod with an iostitution freighted with the tpiritual 
mtehitts of the West, We were numerou«> without a precedent* in the begin? 
, nv^i^ of BimllSr itiitttbtions. The Great Valley of the West was our expected 
field} atid we anembled here that we might the more accurately learn its clia* 
nioter» catch the spirit of its gigantic entcrprize* grow up into its genius, apprc- 
cinleits peculiar Wonts, and thus be qualified, by practical skill* no less than by 
Theological erudition, to wield the weapons of truth. But the reiponsibilitjr of 
the post we proTiden^ally held, as the first class in a Theological Seminary, out- 
weighed all other considerations, in our estimate of duty. The friends of the 
new institution expected of us that we should be letters of commendation to 
the Western churches, ahd that our scholbrshtp, piety, and practicid usefulness 
would be the eertiests of its future success. Our probable influence Over sue- 

cecding classes, was also matter of deep solicitude Wc aimed 

therefore* to make such a disposal of our influence as would contribute to place 
Lane Seminary upon high morJ ^oundj and thus greatly elerate the standard 
and augment the resources of ministerial eiliciency. 

** As a primary step, we were led to adopt this principle, that free ditawlon, 
w'Uk corretpotideHt e^t, is c Durr, anrf, ^ courted a Rioht. 

'* We proceeded upon this principle, without molestation, in our studies, at 
our recitations and lectures. 

** We applied it to missions, at home and abroad ; and we acted immediately, 
tlirough liberal contributions. We took up Temperance. Discussion was 
needless ; duty wta plain, and we acted. With the Sunday School cause, we 
proceeded in like manner. Next Moral Reform came up. We examined it, in 
a series of adjourned meetings; light was elicited, principles were fixed, and 
action followed. 

" With the same spirit of free enqairy, we discussed the quesUon of slaver}*. 
We prayed much, heard (acts, weighed arguments, kept our temper ; and, after 
the roost patient pondering, in which we were sustained by the spirit of sym- 
pathy, not of anger, we decided that slavery was a sin, and as sucbj ought to be 
immedbtely renounced- in this case, too, we acted.*' 

A lai|;e naonber of these students were sons or brothers of sfave- 
hoMers. Ohio borders on two Slave States ; and Lane Seminary looked 
for a large mieasure of its resources to that portion of American Society 
wHh whk^h slavery was incorporated. Freely, therefore, as the students 
were permitted to act on every other mora! q[uestion, this, of slavery, must 
be interdicted as dangerous. The Faculty forbade discussion and associa- 
tion on the question, from the moment the students began to employ their 
leUmr0 Ji»ttn in establishing Sunday schools, lyceums, and circulating 
libraries^ among the free coloured population of Cincinnati, wbfle the 
body of the Trustees and Professors were acting as partizans of the Cotoni« 
zation Society. "While twenty-one out of the twenty-five of the Trus- 
tees itere members of the Colonization Society, and the President and 
his brother iProfessors were making colonization speeches, which were 
ciienlated in the newspapers, they framed a set of laws repressive of 
spc^b alsd acttos art this sabject among the students j and conferred an 
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irresponsible power or expulsion on the Executive Committee. Though 
the new laws were aimed only at one subject, the students perceiTcd that 
"they hod driven the plough-share over the whole ^ field or enquiry.'' 
There was no step led for the conscientious but to withdraw. They^ 
withdrew. Out of forty theological students, only two returned the ntkt 
term : and of classical students, only five out of sixty. Thev withdrew, 
not with the tumult of spirits, and the head'Strong self-will of unrttly 
boys} but with the sobriety of thoughtfbl men. well aware of what they 
were doing ; with the regrets of devoted students, forced away from the 
seat of learning, to do they knew not what, and go they knew not whither. 
They could not go home,— those of them who came from Slave States, 
—for their lives would not have been safe. From the same circumstance 
of origin, their means were cut off. It is strange that the Trustees and 
Faculty of Lane Seminary did not foresee some of the consequences of • 
their act. These young men went forth into the world with the highest 
characters. Dr. Beecher's (the President's) written words at this time 
were, *' The students are a set of noble men, whom I would not, at a 
venture, exchange for any others." The Faculty gave repeated assur- 
ances, up to the last moment, that the demeanour- of the students was, 
without exception, respectful; and their conduct strictly lawful and 
orderly ; and they granted certificates of the regular standing of each, on 
the withdrawal of the body. There hod been no wrangling, no misun- 
derstanding ; and no censure could therefore attach to the character of 
the students. Their temper may be judged of by a passage of their 
farewell. We leave Lane Seminary with sentiments of grateful affec- 
tion for the, advantages which, during our membership, it so iai^gely 
afforded us ; and, apart from the grief we feel in being obliged to with- 
draw from these advantages, our heart-felt sorrow is, that in crushing 
the high and sacred principles of Free Inquiry, its ruling itathorilies have 
given a death-blow to the spirit of its glory, and have dn^ged it down to 
a dishonoured level with those institutions where mind becomes the!' 
crouching slave of prescription; institutions, in which the cries of liberty, 
prostrate and bleeding, and of truth, reviled and oatlan-ed, are unheeded; 
f but where all that fashion will countenanqp, and public favour applaud, 

and patronage support, and power defend, find ready admission, hearty 
welcome, and bountiful reward,— where siding with the strong against 
the weak, with the doers against the tufferers of wrong, is the stipulated 
condition of membership, and the sole passport to favour." Forty of 
them set about establishing a seminary, where freedom of thought and 
speech might be secured, and whose doors should be open to students 
of all ranks, of every religious professioo, and of every shade of colour. 
Out of the tyranny of Lane Seminary, thus arose the freedom of the 
Oberlin Institute. The three sons of the President of Lane are active, 
abolitionists. Lane drags on, with its array of professors and paucity of 
students; while the Oberlin nuihbers between four and five hundred 
students, (of any colqur that presses Heavf*,n,) and would be yet far 
more thronged, if only its m^ans were as nobte as its principles. 

About forty of the band ^repaired to the forest, and set to work to clear 
a tract of land in the north-emst part of Ohio, — thirty miles from Cleve- 
land. They first raised for ishelter, a long rough house of stahj — ^that 
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18, of split logs, the bark remainlog on tho outer half. The floor, sides, 
roof, and partitions, were made of these slabs. This building exists in 
lis primitive state ; and we liopo it will be allowed to stand as it is as long 
as the worm, and wind, and weather permit They toiled in the forest 
during the winter of 1834 — d. They had no endowments, and little 
pecuniary help. The fame of their virtue spread. Learned and ac- 
complished men, whose hearts were as cultivatol as their intellects, volun- 
teered for the honour of being the instructors of such disciples, repair- 
ed |o Oberlin, flung off their coats, felled trees for some hours of the day, 
and delivered lectures for the rest. Young men and women flpcked to 
this spot in the forest, to beg such instruction as should fit them to be 
teachers to the coloured people ; and when told that there were no funds, 
and seeing that there was not accommodation for the increasing num- 
bers, the unfailing reply was, " I will provide for myself, if you will let 
me stay." Building went on rapidly; a substantial building with brick, 
containing ninety-two rooms, besides the bams and wooden dwellings, 
which were the 6r8t work of their hands. A practical farmer superin- 
tended the labour of the yo.ung men. The young women, whose num- 
ber is about one-fourth of the whole, keep the house, the dairy, and the 
clothes, and have yet found time to learn whatever fits them to be school 
teachers in their turn ; and some are sound Greek and Hebrew scholars. 

The three hours manual labour per day, which is the rule of the insti- 
tution, is supposed to l^e the chief cause of the excellent state of health 
maintained among its members,— a state of health very unusual in a fresh 
forest clearing. The members themselves believe that their abstemious 
mode of living is also largely concerned in this effect. When the con- 
course of numbers, and the pressure of poverty became great, the mem- 
bers, (including the professors and their families) gave up first meat, 
(fermented liquiprs having been excluded from the beginning) and then 
coffee and tea. They live on the com,^ garden vegetables, and milk, 
provided by their own labour ; and they not only live but thrive. .When 
they have not money wherewith to buy new clothes, the best coats are 
lent about to those whose turn it is to go forth on excursions of busi- 
ness. 

One student, Randall by*bame, laid down for their use all the 
momey he had in the world, 2,500 dollars, and goes without as long as 
the institution is pressed. A farmer, at a great distance, was touched 
with the story of the founders of Oberlin, and drove over a cow, — the 
only gift he could bestow. A farmer who lived eleven miles off, in a 
good house, Jabez Burrell by name, invited the new comers, who could 
not be accommodated at Oberlin, to take up their abode with him. He 
boarded and lodged seventy for a year and a half. His wife, worn out 
with the charge of such a household, in so wild a region, fell a sacrifice. 
She died exhausted, — ^but with perfect willingness. She went into the 
affair, heart and bond, with her husband, and preferred being worn out 
in sucb a cause to drawing back from it. Another settler, named John 
. Holcomb, resident 25 miles from Oberlin, took in tb'^rty students, with 
their professor, in the same manner, and for the same time. Other 
neighbours have given whatever they conld, — money;,, time, labour of 
kead bad hands. S«verely as the Oberlin has {suffered from the pre«- 
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Bura of tho times, it teems m if it muBt be eafo in the gvardianabip of its 
own principles, and of ttio faith and love of all who come within its In- 
fluence. 

The President of Oberlin went to Boston, on the business of tho 
institution, at a time when the pressure on its resources was great, and 
its prospects very dark. He was offered a salary of 2,000 dollars a year, 
if he would remain to minister in connexion with the Hall for Free 
Inquiry, lately ei-ected in Boston. As a neighbour said, " they might 
as well have asked one of our old oaks to come up by the roots, and fix 
itself at Boston.'' He had no other thought than of going bock to bis 
chair and his plough ; and there he is. 

There is one vacation in the year.at Oberlin ; and during these three 
months the members are as hard at work as during any other season. 
They disperse themselves over the land, to discover where they are most 
wanted, and what new work is turning up. for their hands to do. 
Wherever they go, the oppressed lift up their heads, and freedom smile;^. 
They are the guardians of civil and religious liberty ; one! where they 
are seen, the despised and heurt«wounded people of colour feel as if 
suddenly camped about with angels. Some teach : some preach : some 
put the disheartened in the way of helping each other, and becoming 
strong by union : others organize schools, orestablish anti-slavery libraries. 
Some repair to the West Indies, as teachers of our brethren of colour there. 
Others go among the same race in Canada, liiling up the intellect of the 
poor fugitives into a fitness for the state of freedom they have attained ; 
or awaiting on the safe shore of the Canadian lakes and riveris the land* 
ing of the escaped slave, recording on the spot the facts of his' wrongs, 
and sanctifying and directing into practice, his first emotions on becom- 
ing free. At the end of the annual vacation, such students as can be 
spared from their new labours return to Oberlin. Those who can find 
no substitute, and cannot conscientiously quit their charge, defer their 
return till they can be relieved. All the members are free to go and 
come, as they think right : and it does not appear that their studies 
suffer from this freedom. It might be anticipated that the vigour of 
principle on which they act would do more for thetr intellects and 
mental habits than any rules and methods which serve a good purpose 
in ordinary cases: but there is positive testimony to the same effect. 
Judge Lane (Judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio) conceiving it to be 
his duty to make himself acquainted with public educational institutions 
in his State, visited and examined the Oberlin, and gave it as the result 
of his investigation I that he had never known the same amount of mind 
more substantially and happily improved in the same space of time. 

We have followed the history of the Oberlin up to the present 
date. To go back to the year of the crisis of the Lane Seminary. 

While these things were doing in^he West, a strange thing was bap, 
pening in the South. In the midst of the hot fields of Alabama, where 
the Negro drinks the last dregs of his cup of bitterness, and sees his 
family " killed off" before his eyes, in securing for one whom he hates 
the full abundance of a virgin soil ;— from among the raw setdementa 
»vhere white men carry secret arms, and black men secret curses, a great 
man Tose up before the public eye, and declared himself tm abolitionist 
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Mr Biro^y wtis a great man in a worldly a6 well as a moral senfiO><— 
not oiily "ii gentleman of property and standing," but Solicitor-Gene- 
ral of. the State, and in the way to be Judge of its Supremo Court. 
Biit ho wa» also an honest and a moderate man. It was he who, being 
asked about investments for capital in the West, smiled, and said, " I 
am the worst person you could ask. My family and I are happy with 
what we have : we do not know that we should be happier with more ; 
and therefore we inquire nothing about investments/' None can be 
fully aware of the singularity of this answer who have not witnessed tho 

Krevalence and force of the spirit of speculation in the Western States. — 
Ir Bimcy removed from Alabama, emancipated and settled all his 
slaves, giving them education in defiance of the laws of Kentucky, and 
himself setting up a newspaper in Cincinnati, standing his ground 
there against many and awful attempts upon his life, and at length gain-< 
ing a complete victory, and establishing freedom of speech and the press. 
This is the gentleman to whom Dr. Channing wrote bis splendid Letter 
(on liberty of speech and the press) ; and to that letter Mr Bimey ac- 
knowledges himself under great obligations— Dr. Channing*s name 
effecting in some minds changes which angelic truth could not achieve. 
Mr Biraey is he to whom Southern Members of Congress now address 
themselves — now that they are compelled to stoop to address abolition- 
ists at all : — he is addressed as the gentltman of the party — a distinction 
at which he would be the first to smile. The whole South felt the shock 
of such a man coming forth against its " peculiar domestic institu- 
tions:" and all the more from. Mr. Bimey's having been an active 
colonizationist — a bountiful and influential friend to that Society — even 
a collector of funds for it -> till experience convinced him, first of its 
inefficiency, and then of its wickedness. There was much sensation 
about Mr. Bimey in many a house. His name was carefully avoided 
before strangers, as it was well that they should not hear the story 
(*( strangers could not understand it:") but here were men gnashing 
their teeth at him for "loosening the bonds of society :" there women 
horror-struck lest he should introduce "insubordination" (meaning 
midnight massacre) :. and children* s^eeing that he could be no gen- 
tleman to think of putting notions into the heads of his " people," and 
turning them adrift to take care of themselves. Silence brooded over 



• IVhile children in tl:e South ^re natnrally adopting and exaggeratinp their 
parfiitu' vicwB on the {jriat <}!!t?5ticrt, calling JL'r Adams a " horrid creature" for 
vindi»tiDg the right o£ petition, and Air. Van Buren a " dear soul*' for ^ving his 
castiii-; vote in favour of the third reading of the Gag Bill, there was sympathy in 
the Nortih between children and their parents who toolt the opp:t»ite side of tlio 
question. One little girl of seven years old, an only child, happened t» hear some- 
body sajrtO' her father, that those who consumed slave products, during the prcSicnt 
crisis, were partly answerable for the sufferings of the negroes. < This sank into her 
mind'. Some time after, her mother saw the teais stealing down lier face. On beivig 
spokiiil to, she threw her arms round her mother's neck, and whispertd, that sl'e 
mpant never again to eat cake, or sweetmeats, or sugar in any form. She was left 
entirely to her own feelings on the matter, her parents only taking care to provide her 
with what thjsy can get of free -labour sugar. Under every conceivable circumstance 
of temptation, sway from home, and among her little companions, 'tlhis yoiuig creature 
hat temiUded faifbuit to her spontaneous resolution. 
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the ootton-fields whcro Blares wore within earshot : but within the dwell- 
ings multitudes of whites were whispering aboufMr. Bimey. 

The cities of the North were at the same time in commotion. From • 
disturbini^ meetings and inflicting petty social wounds, the enemies of 
the coloured race proceeded to gross outrage. The fear for the purses 
of the merchants and shipowners of the North was becoming exasperat- 
ed into panto. I'ho panto was generously shared by those who bad no 
ships, and conducted no commerce. Tlie lawyers and clergy, ** gentle* 
men of property and standing" of every sort, and the press, gave their 
fiympathy to the merchants, and the result was presently visible in the 
reflection of flames upon the midnight sky. The American reign of 
terror now began. In Philadelphia forty-four houses and two churches 
were besieged : some few greatly damaged, and the rest sacked and de« 
stroyed. The forty 'four houses belonged to the people of colour. In New 
York the roob hunted higher game. On the 4th of July (the anniver- 
sary of the day when liberty was guaranteed to all American citizens by 
the declaration of Independence), the house of Mr Lewis Tappan was 
sacked, and the furniture burned in the street. A certain bureau, in which 
his children kept their little keepsakes and other treasures was thrown upon 
the heap, and was soon crackling in the flames ; an early taste of per- 
secution for the young creatures, and a circumstance exceedingly well 
adapted to perpetuate their father's spirit in them. The house of Dr. 
Cox was seriously damaged, and the African school. house in Orange- 
street, with twelve adjacent houses, chiefly belonging to people of colour, 
were destroyed. St. Philip's church was sacked, and several others 
much damaged. The abolitionists not only suffered the destruction of 
their property, and the peril of their lives, but the revilings of the press 
were poured out upon them. They were upbraided as the causes of 
the riots, and were told that, though tliey were served rightly enough, 
they had no business to scare the city with the sight of their burning 
property and demolished churches. 

Next followed the virtual accession of a great northern man to the 
cause ; for though Dr. Ohanning continued to censure the abolitionists 
for two years after this, it was in the autumn of 1834 that his 
mind's eye was fixed upon the question on which he has since 
acted a brave part. It was at the close of this summer, in the 
parlour of his Rhode Island retreat, that the memorable conver- 
sation with Mr Abdy took place, by which Dr. Channing's attention 
was aroused to the wTongs of the coloured race. Scarcely any other 
man of his heart and his principles could have remained so long, 
unaware of the actual state of the case: but there are circumstances of 
health, habit, and environment, which acciiant for the fact to those who 
know Dr. Cha,nntng. As soon as Mr. Abdy had quitted him, he apoUed 
himself to learn the truth of the case, and in the month of October 
preached a thorough-going abolition sermon, as to its principles at 
least, though many months elapsed before he learned fully to recognize 
the merits of the men who were teaching and practising them 9tt the 
haz{ird of all that ordinary men most value. But the ray. o| doubt 
which, was thus carried into, that coimtry retreat has now bsightened 
into the 8un3hine of perfect conviction ; it did so in time to dispel, the 
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dark cIoud» which hixd gathered above the morals of the Texas question. 
It is owing to Dr. CBonning, finally and chiefly (though in the first 
. instance to Mr. Child), that the United States have been saved the 
crime and the shame of annexing Texas to the Union, for the purpose 
of the protraction of slavery. 

At the close of this busy year it was found that the Auxiliary Anti- 
Slavery Societies had increased from sixty to about two hundred. The 
great executive Committee proposed to their constituents to thank 
God and take courage.'' 

The case of the abolitionists will not, however, be truly regarded, if 
they are contemplated as herding together, supporting each other by 
sympathy and mutual aid. They met, in smaller or larger numbers, 
from time to time ; they met for refreshment and for mutual strength : but 
it was in the intervals of these meetings, the weary, lonely intervals, that 
their trials befel them. It was when the husband was abroad about his 
daily business that he met with his crosses : his brother merchants 
deprived him of his trade ; his servants insulted him ; the magistrates 
refused him redress of grievances; among his letters he found one 
enclosing the ear of a negro ; or a printed hand-bill ofiering large re- 
wards for his own ears or his head ; or a lithographed representation of 
himself hanging from a gallows, or burning in a tnr-barrel. It was 
when the wife was plying her needle by the fireside that messages were 
brought in from her tradesmen that they could supply her no longer^ or 
that letters dropped in with such contents as the following :•— 

*' Madam— I write to inrorm you that peraonal violence is intended on you 
and your husband this evening. 

** Tour's, in Ijaste, 

" An Abolitionist. 

"Beware of nine o'clock.** 

It was in the course of ordinary life that their children came crying 
from school, tormented by their school-fellows for their parents* prin- 
ciples ; that youths had the doors of colleges slammed in their faces, 
oind that young men were turned back from the pulpit and the bar. — 
This was a course of life which required a better support than the tem- 
porary enthusiasm of an occasional meeting, be the emotions of the hour 
as lofty and holy as they might. Such a Fiupport these men and 
women hod ; and never was it more wanted than at this crisis in their 
history. 

In the month of July, 1835, one of the dismissed students of the Lane 
Seminary, Amos Dresser by name, travelled southwards from Cincinnati, 
for the purpose of selling bllles and a few ottier books, as a means of 
raising funds for the completion of his education ; a very common prac- 
tice in the west, and highly useful to the residents of new settlements. 
At Nashville, Tennessee, he was arrested on suspicion of being an aboli- 
tion agent ; which wtis not the fact, and in support of which there was 
positively no evidence whatever. He had not spoken with slaves, or 
distributed books among free persons of colour. He was brought before 
a Committee ofVigilance, consisting of sixty-two of the principal citizens, 
atnong whom were seven eldere of the Presbyterian church. His 
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oxamination lasted from between four and five in the aflemoon till eleven 
at night. His trunk was brought before the Committee and emptied. 
In it were found three volumes, written by abolitionists, put in by Vres- 
scr for his private reading ; and some old newspapers of the same cha- 
racter, used as stuffing to prevent the books from rubbing. His private 
journal was examined ; but as it was in pencil, consisting only of memoraii- 
da, and those put in abbreviation, little could be made out of it. The Mayor 
gave up the attempt to read it aloud, observing, as h<e laid it down, that 
it was ♦* evidently very hostile to slavery.** Private letters from friends 
were then read aloud, and wise looks were exchanged among the judges 
at every expression which cpuld be laid hold of as indicating a difierent 
way of thinking from theirs. At eleven o'clock the young man was sent 
into an adjoining room to await the judgment of the Committee. He 
had not conceived the idea of any very serious issue of the examination ; 
and it was, therefore, with horror that he heard from the principal city 
officer that the Committee were debating whether his punishment should 
be thirty-nine lashes, or a hundred (a number considered fatal, in the 
way in which abolitionists are (logged), or death by hanging. The 
Committee acknowledged, through the whole proceeding, that Dresser 
had broken no law ; but pleaded that if the law did nut sufficiently pro- 
tect slavery against the assaults of opinion, an association of gentlemen 
must make law for the occasion. Dresser was found guilty of , three 
things ; of being a member of an Anti-Slavery Society in another State— of 
having books of an anti-Slavery tendency in his possession, and of being 
believed to have circulated such in his travels. He was condemned to 
receive twenty lashes on his bare back in the market-place. To the 
market-place he was marched, amidst the acclamations of the 910b ; and 
there, by torch-light, and just as the chimes were about to usher in the 
Sunday, he was stripped and flogged with a heavy cow-hide. At the 
close an involuntary exclamation ^of thanksgiving espaped his lips that 
it was over, and that he had been able to bear it. *'Godd— n him» 
stop his praying !*' was shouted on all bands. Twenty-four hours were 
allowed him to leave the city ; but it was thought unsafe for him to re- 
main a moment longbr than was absolutely necessary, or to return to his 
lodgings. Some kind person or persons, entire strangers to him, dre# 
him into a house, bathed his wounds, gave him food, and furnished him 
with a disguise, with whicK he left the place on foot, early in the morn- 
ing. Neither clothes, books, nor papers were ever returned to bim, 
though he made every necessary application. There is little in the ex> 
citement of annual or quarterly meetings which cap sustain a young man 
under an ignominious public whipping, in^, a strange city, where there 
was not one familiar face to look upon. Dresser has some other sup- ' 
port, which has prevented his shrinking from the consequences of his 
opinions then and ever since. When he visited Boston, some time 
after, be spoke at an abolition meeting. We have before us, in the form 
of an animadversion upon this, a specimen of the newspaper comments 
of the time upon such transactions as Dresser was the subject of. We 
quote from the ^o«to«.CoMrter:-— 

" if earing yesterdayjns I passed tlirough Congress Hall, the screams of one 
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ho Appeared to be in tlistress, I went up to see what could be tbe matter, when 
found several hundred females, of all occupations and colours, gazing and 
quivering at a spectacle of the most writhing agony. A miserable young man, 
expelled not long since for disorderly conduct from Lane Seminary, was endea- 
vouring to avenge himself on slave holders If the women, such as 

composed this motley assembly, cannot find sufficient to do in taking care of 
their ragged children, then let some employment be given them, in which they 
mav at least be saved from disgracing their sex : or, if they must have a spec- 
tiacle, let them put the halter at once around the neck of this martyr to revenge, 
vritnestbis swinging fidgets, and then go home." 

It was about this time that the Attorney-General of Massachusetts, 
Austin by name, gave advice to the Governor in Council that any aboli- 
tionists demanded by the South should be delivered up for trial under 
Southern laws (the sure result of which is known to be death). A pam- 
pblet by a leading lawyer of Boston, named Sullivan, followed on the 
same side, offering a legal opinion that those who discussed the subject 
of slavery (an act injurious tft the peace of society) might be brought 
under the penal laws of Massachusetts : ex post facto laws, if no others 
could b6 ifound. A friend of Dr. Channing's wrote to him that it was now 
time for him to come forward : and he obeyed the suggestion. During 
tbe autumn he wrote his tract o"n Slavery, and published it at Christ- 
mas. During the interval some remarkable events had taken place. 

Our historical review has now brought us up to the date of the first of 
the worlcs whose titles we have prefixed to this article, and which are, 
substantially) Annual Reports of the proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Female Anti-Slavery Society. We have aiTived at the most remarkable 
period of the great struggle, when an equal share of its responsibility 
and suffering came to press upon women. We have seen how men 
first engaged in it, and how young men afterwards, as a separate ele- 
ipnent, were brought in. Many women had joined from the first, and 
their numbers had continually increased : but their exertions had hitherto 
Consisted in raising funds, and in testifying sympathy for the coloured 
race and their advocates. Their course of political action, which has 
never since been checked, began in the autumn of 1835. 
, The Female Anti-Slavery Society in Boston is composed of women 
of every rank, and every religious sect, as well as of all complexions. 
The president is a Presbyterian ; the chief secretary is an Unitarian ; and 
among the other oflScers and members may be found Quakers, Episco- 
palians, Methodists, and Swedenborgians. All sectarian jealousy is 
lost in the great cause ; and these women had, from the first day of 
their association, preserved, not only harmony, but strong mutual 
affection, while differing on matters of opinion as freeJy and almost as 
-widely as if they had kept within the bosom of their respective sects. 
Upon such a set of women was the responsibility thrown of vindicating 
tbe liberty of meeting and of free discussion in Boston ; and nobly they 
Sustained it. 

pefbre we proceed, it is necessary to say a few words upon the most 
remarkable of these women, — the understood author of the books whose 
titles stand at the head of our article. Maria Weston was educated' in 
England, and might have remained here in the enjoyment of wealth. 
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luxury, and fashion : but with these she could not obtain sufficient free- 
dom of thought and action to satisf y her noble nature ; and> no natural 
lies detaining her, she returned to New England, to earn her bread 
there by teaching, and breathe as freely as she desired. She has paid a 
heavy tax of persecution for her freedom ; but she has it She is a 
woman of rare intellectual accomplishment, full of reading, ftnd with 
strong and well-exercised powers of thought. She is beautiful as thq 
day, tall in her person, and noble in her carriage, with a voice as sweet 
as a silver bell, and speech as clear and sparkling as a runnhig brook. 
Her accomplishments have expanded in a happy home. She has been 
for some years the wife of Mr. Henry Chapman, a merchant of Boston,, 
an excellent man, whose spirit of self-denial is equal to his wife's, and is 
shown no less nobly in the same cause. A woman of genius like her'fli 
cannot but take the lead wherever she acts at all ; and she is the life and 
soul of the enterprise in Boston. The foes of the cause have nicknamed 
her " Captain Chapman and the name passes from mouth to mou^ 
as she walks up Washington-street,— not less admired, perhaps, all the 
while, than if she were only the most bqautiful woman in the city. This 
lady, with all her sisters, took her ground early, and has always bad 
sober reason to plead for eveiy one of her many extensions of eflfort. 
She is understood to have drawn up the petition which follows,-ra fair 
specimen of the multitudes of petitions from women which have been 
piled up under the table of Congress, till the venerable John Quincy 
Adams has been roused to the remarkable conflict which we shall 
presently have to allude to : — 

" Petition 

" To the Honourable Senate and House of Bepretcntatives in Congress atsembted, 
" The undersigned, women of Massachusetts, deeply convinced of the sinful- 
ness of slavery, and keenly aggrieved by its existence in a part of our country 
over which Congres- possesses exclusive jurisdiction in all casen whatsoever, do 
most earnestly petition your honourable body immediately to abolish slavery ip 
the District of Columbia, and to declar* every human being free who sets foot 
upon its soil. 

*f We also respectfully announce our intention to present the same netition 
yearly before your honourable body, that it may at least be a * memorial of 08* 
that in the holy cause of Human Freedom ' we have done what we could.*" 

In answer to objections against such petitioning, the author of * Right 
and W rong in Boston' says — 

" If we are not enough grieved ai the existence of slavery to ask that it may 
be abolished in the ten miles square over which Congress possesses oxolushre 
jurisdiction, wc may rest assured that we are slave-holders in heart, and indeed 
under the endurance of the penalty which selfishness inflicts,— the slow but ob- 
tain death of the soul. We sometimes, but not often, hear it said—;* l\ is such 
an odd, unladt/likc thing tu do !' We concede that the human soul, in the full 
exercise ofits most god-like power of self-denial and exertion for the good of 
others, is, emphatically, a very unladylike thing. We have never h^d tatt 
objection but from that sort of woman who is dead while she lives, to be 
pitied as the victim of domestic tyranny. The woman who makes it is geoemlljF 
one who has struggled from childhood up to womanhood through a pvGcess n{ 
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Ksiritattl loflbcation. Her infancy was piuied in serving at n convenience for the 
dnpUv of elegant baby linen. Her youth, in training for a more public display 
ofbruding the hair» and wearing ofgold,nnd putting on of apparel; while the 
ornainent of a meek nnd quiet sp{nt,~»the niddcn man of the heart, is not 
deemed worthy the attainment. Her summers % away in chan;;e8 of air ond 
watet ; her winters in changes of flimsy garments, in inhaling lamp-smoke, and 
drinking champagne at midnight with the most dissipated men in the commu> 
n\ty» This is the woman who tells us it is urdadylike to ask that children may 
no longer be sold away from their parents, or wives from their hutbnnds, iu the 
District of Columbia, and adds, * Ttiey ought to be mobbed who ask it.* 
. . . • O how painful is the contemplation of the ruins of a nature a little 
lower than the angels!"— -ittgA/ and Wrong in Boston in 1836, p. 27. 

•* Wo feeV* she elsewhere declores, ** that we may confidently affirm that no 
woman of Massachusetts will cease to exercise for the slaves the right of petftion 
(her only means of manifesting her civil existence) for which Mr. Adams has so 
nobly contended. Miusachusetts women will not forget in their petitions to 
Heaven the name of him who upheld their prayer for the enslaved ot the earth, 
in the midst of sneers and wrath, bidding oppressors remember that theyt too, 
were woman-bom. and declaring that he considered the wives, and mothers, and 
daughters of his electors, as his constituents.... What immediate effect would 
be produced on men's hearts, and how much they might be moved to wrath be- 
fore they were touched with repentance, we have never been careful to inquire. 
We leave such cares with God ; we do so with confidence in his paternal pro- 
vidence; for what we have done is right and womanly." — Right and Wrong in 
Boston fft 1837> p. 87. 

To consult on their labours of this and other kinds, the ladies of the 
Boston Anti-Slavery Society intended to meet at their own office, 46, 
Washington-street, on the 21&t of October. Handbills had been circu- 
lated and posted up in different parts of the city the day before, offering 
a xiiwacd to any persons who would commit certain acts of violence, — 
sach as " bringing Thompson to the tar-kettle before dark." The ladies 
were informed that they would be killed ; and when they applied at the 
Mayor's office for protection to their lawful meeting, the City Marshal 
replied — ** You give us a great deal of trouble." This trouble, how- 
ever, their consciences compelled them to give. Theyi^ould not decline 
the duty of asserting their liberty of meeting and free discussion. But 
Mrs. Chapman felt that every member should have notice of what might 
awMt her ; and she herself carried the warning from house to house, 
with all discretion and quietness. Among those whom she visited was 
an aitlzas's wife, who was sweeping out one of her two rooms as Mrs. 
Chapman entered. On hearing that there was every probability of 
violence, and that the warning was given in order that she might stay 
away, if she thought proper, she leaned upon her broom, and considered 
for awhile. Her answer was — " I have of\en wished and asked that I 
might be able to do something for the slaves ; and it seems to me that 
this is the very time and the very way. You will see me at the meeting, 
and I will keep a prayerful mind, as I am about my work, till then." 

•IVenty-five reached the place of meeting, by presenting themselvea 
tfiree^nortera of an hour before the time. Five more struj^led up the 
stdrs, vaA a hundred were turned back by the mob. It is well known 
how tSiese ladies were mobbed by some hundreds <>f gentlemen in fine 
"brop^*^oth*'— (Boston broad-cloth has become celebrated since that 
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day). It is well known how these Rentlemen hurroodi broke down tho 
partition, and threw orange-peel at the ladies while they were at prayer; 
but Mrs. Chapman's port in the leseonn of the hour has not been tnodo 
public. 

She is the Foreign Corresponding Secretary of the society ; and she 
was in the midst of reading her Report, in a noise too great to allow of 
her being heard, when the mayor of Boston, Mr. Lyman, entered the 
room in great trepidation — 

Ladies," said he, I request you to dissolve this meeting." 

"Mr. Mayor," said Mrs. Chapman, we desire you to disperse this 
mob." 

VLodies," the mayor continued, ''you must dissolve this meeting; 
I cannot preserve the peace." 

" Mr. Mayor," replied Mrs. Chapman, ''we are disturbed In our law- 
ful business by this unlawful mob, and it is your business to relieve us 
of it." 

" 1 know it, Mrs, Chapman, I know it j but I cannot : I cannot pro* 
tect you; and r entreat you to go." . . 

"If that }je the case," answered she, "as we have accomplished our 
object, and vindicated our right of meeting, we will, if the meeting 
pleases, adjourn." She looked round upon her companions, and pro- 
posed that, to accommodate the authorities, they should adjourn their 
meeting. This was screed to, and the women passed down the stairs, 
and through the mob, and, as the business of the day was finished, each 
to her own home. Certain of the fine broad-cloth men observed after- 
wards that Mrs. Chapman, in the high excitement of the hour, looked 
^ more like an angel than a woman who is visible every day. She was 
not aware that her friend Garrison was in the hands of the mob, and 
she therefore went home, as she had advised her companions to do, aiicl 
sat down to her needle. Presently several gentlemen entiered without 
asking admission. She recognised among them some meml>erB of Dr. . 
Channing's church, whom she was accustomed to meet at worship 
Sunday by Sunday. They demanded Mr. I'hompson, saying, that they 
1 had reason to believe he was in that house. They wanted Mr. Thomp-. 
son. 

"I know it," said she; "and I know what you want wiUi lir^' 
Thompson ; you want his blood." 

They declared they would not shed his blood; but she held oflE!:till 
they had pledged themselves that under no circumstance shonldjrN^. 
Thompson receive bodily harm, 

"This pledge is what I wanted," said' she; "and now I will tell yoo 
that Mr. Thompson is not here, and I am sure I donU. loiow where 
he is." 

She then told the gentlemen that she had something to say to them, 
and they must hear her. On a day like this, when the laws were 
broken, and the peace of society violated by those who ought beet to 
know their valuer it was no time for ceremony ; 6he ishoQld speak vnth 
the plainness which the times demanded. And she pjpoceeded with a 
remonstrance so powerful that, after some arguojiepj^ ^her adversaries 
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fWily fitt«<iattibed : ohe wept, titid another asked as a favour that she 
Would iH&ke hands with him. But at this crisis her husband came in. 
^he bight of him revived the bad passions of tliefce gentry. They said 
they had to inform him that they had obtained the names of his com- 
iii^ia] correspondettts in the South, and were about to deprive him of 
his Ittide, by ibforthiilg his southern cottnexions that the merchants of 
Bdstoti disowil^ him for a fellow-citizen, and had proscribed him from 
their society. Mr. Chapman quietly replied that by their thus coming 
to see hiA he was enabled to sare them the trouble of writing to the 
South ; hnd he proceeded to explain that, finding his southern commerce 
implicated with slave labour, he had sunendered more and more of it, 
sum bitO this Wry Week decllhed to execute orders to the ainonnt. of 
three thousand dollars. I'here waa nothing left for these magnanimous 
gffttleOiell but to aneak aWay. 

The Women who were at the meeting of this memorable day were 
worthy of the occasion, not from being strong enough to follow the lead 
&f iuch ik woman as Maria Chapman, but from having a strength inde- 
pendent of her. The reason of Garrison being there was, that he went 
to escort his young wife, who was near her condnement. She was one 
lof th6 last to depart, and it could not be concealed from her that her 
huib&nd was in the hands of the mob. She stepped oiit of the window 
ttp<m ft shed, in the fearful excitement of the moment. He was in the 
e%tremest danger. His hat was lost, and brickbats were rained upon 
his head. While he was hustled along in the direction of the tar-kettle, 
which Was heating in the next street. The only words which escapetl 
from the white lips of the young wife were — "I think my husband will 
ootdeny his principles; 1 am sure my husband will never deny his 
fflfindples." Garrison was rescued by a stout truck-men, and eafely 
lodged in jail (the only plate in which he could b^^ secure), without 
bttVing in the least flinched from the consequences bf his principles. 
Ttie diflerences in the minds of these women, and the view which they 
lili to lake of the persecution to which they are subjected, may 

be best shown in the eloquent words of the author of Right and 
Wrtmg :"-»-. 

*• Out comtnon cause appears in a difTercnt vesture as presented by differing 
minds. One is striving to unbind a slave's manacles— another to secure to all 
baiaan souls their inalienable rights; one to secure the temporal well-being, and 
•tiother the spiritual benefit, of the enslaved of our land. Some labour that 
the benefits which they feel that they have dewed from their own system of 
theology may be shared by the bondman j others, that the bondman may have 
Tight and liberty to form a system for himself. Some, tliat he may be enabled to 
hditow the Sabbath-day by rest and religious observances } some, that he may 
receive wages for the other six. Some are forcibly urged to the work of eman- 
dpstion by the sight of scourged and insulted inftnhood ; and others by the spec- 
tacle of outraged womanhood and weeping iftfancy. Some labour to preserve 
from torttire the slave's body, and some for the salvation of bis soul. Here arc 
d'f&reaces ; nevertheless, our ho',je3 and our hearts are one." — Rigkt and W rong^ 
voL ii, p. SO. , < 1 

" there is an exceeding great reward in faithful obedience; the clearer and 
deeper views of duty it gj^eg ; the greater love of God and man— thff derirerance 
from fear and constraint— ihc less apprehen«ion of suffering—' the more freedom 
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to die* Enjoying these, may we never look for any reward less spiritual and 
etiduring. We pray, for tlie sake of the oppressed, that God will aid us to banish 
from oiir heart* every vestige of selfishness ; for, in proportion id btil* disin- 
terestedness Will be QU^^^ral poWer for their deliverance. Not untjl ouf mount 
of sslcrifice Overtop^ V^*z mountain of southern transgression should we daHo to 
ask the slave-holder to give up the bondman. We should not dare to bid bim 
relinquish what he (however erroneously) thinks his living, till we h«.ve first cast 
into the treasury our own. How dare we expect him to incur the dttplea&urc 
of Am friends and neighbours, til! we have exhausted every form of rebresetlta- 
tlon arid entreaty with ob«— till we have Bhally said, Jh the plainness of Christian 
reproof, to the stteady opponent of righteousness fat the i<'otth, * the slavi^-hbldci: 
goes up to his honse justified r&thcr than thou ?' The ejtperience of the bast 
show8> not only that emancipation tnust come, but also the manneir of its coming. 
Our national confederacy is but just beginning to unite, on tile only thie priucipie 
of union— to give and not to receive. If we of the North persevere, at every 
sacrifice to ourselves, in giving the truth, which alone can save the country from 
the alternati'dns of anarchy, insurrection, arid despoiism, doubr not that there 
are multitudes at the south Who will receive it gladly, at a far nobler sacrifice. 
The eublitne fexample of such as Birney, arid Thome, and Nelson, and Alleri, rind 
Angelina B. Grimke, will not be gi /cn in vain. A few more years of dariger and 
intense exertion, and the South And the North will uiiite in receding the Consti* 
tution by the light from above, tlirown on it by the Declaration of {nd^ndence* 
and not by the horrible glare of the slave-code. The cause of freedom will ere 
long become ihe popular one ; and a voice of regret will be heard throughout 
the land, from those who will have forgotten these days of misrepresentation 
and danger—' Why was not I among the enrly abolitionists !* Let Us be deeply 
grateful that we are among the edrly called. Let us pray God to forjglye the 
men who would deface every feature of a Christian community by mi^irig It 
personally dangerous to fulfil a fchristiiin woman's duty ; to forgive the man w|ib 
sneers at thfe sympathy for the oppressed implanted by the Spirit of feod ih the 
heart of thte mother thit bore artd cherished his infancy — of the wife, ihe help- 
mate of his manhood, and of the daughter whom tliat Bamri quality of Woriiahly 
deVotedness would lead to shield his grey head with heir own bosom. List us 
never forget through these unquiet years, whereunto we are called, 

' The first in shame and agony, 
Tlie meanest in the lowest task • 
Tfiu must we be !'—- 

the stepping stone by which the wealthy, the gifted and the influential, are to 
pass unharmed, tiirough the roar of witers, to the Right &idc.'*—litght atii 
Wrong, vol. ii, pp. 81—83. 

« 

" Angelina E. Grimke." Who is she ? She and her sister Sarah 
are Quaker ladies of South Carolina. Our author says of their visit to 
Boston, to act and speak in this cause—" It might have been antici- 
pated that they would have met with a friendly reception from th<^ 
calling themselves thte better sort, for they were highly connected. iTn- 
fortunately, they were but women ; though the misforttine of that ia&t 
was greatly abated by their being sisters of the Hon. Thos. S. Grimke."_'fiais 
gentleman was, in point of scholarship, the greatest ornament of the 
United States, and his character was honoured by the whole comnaanity. 
After his death, his sisters strove by all the means which coaid be devised 
by powerful intellects and kind hearts to ameliorate the condition of the 
slaves they had inherited. In defiance of the laws, they taught them. 
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and introduced upon tbeir estates as many as possible of the usages of 
free society. But it would not do. There is no infusing into slavery 
the benefits of freedom. When these ladies had become satisfied of 
this fact, they surrendered their worldly interests instead of their con- 
sciences. They freed their slaves, and put them in the way of providing 
for themselves in a free region, and then retired to Philadelphia, to live 
on the small remains of their former opulence. It does not appear that 
they had any intention of coming forward publicly as they have since 
done ; but feeling themselves conscientiously obliged to devote them- 
selves and all their powevs to the cause, it has been found that their 
knowledge of the minute details and less obvious workings of the slavery 
system has supplied precisely the support which was most needed to the 
great question. Their Quaker habits of speaking rendered it easy for 
them to communicate, in public addresses, their own convictions and 
personal knowledge ; and the exertion of their great talents in this direction 
has been of most essential service to the cause. It was before they 
adopted this mode of action that the public first became interested in 
these ladies, through a private letter written by Angelina to her friend 
Cranrison— a letter which he did his race^the kindness to publish, and 
which strengthened even the great man's strong heart. \Ye give the 
greater part of it : — 

"I can hardly express to thee the deep and solemn interest with which I have 
viewed the violent proceedings of the last few weeks. Although I expected op* 
position, yet I was not prepared for it so soon — it took it? t by surprise, and I 
greatly feared the abolitionists would be driven back on the first onset, and thrown 
into confusion. So fearful was I, that though I clung with unflinching firmness 
to our principles, yet I was afraid of even opening one of thy papers, lest I 
should see some indications of a compromise, some surrender, some palliation. 
Under these feelings I was induced to read thy appeal to the citizens of Boston. 
Judge, then, what were my feelings, on finding that my fears were utterly ground- 
less, and that thou stoodest firm in the midst of the storm, determined to suffer 
and to die, rather than yield one inch. 

" Religious persecution always begins with mobs ; it is always unprecedented 
in any age or country in which it commences, and therefore there are no laws 
by which reformers can be punished ; consequently, a lawless band of unprin- 
cipled men determine to take the matter into their hands, and act out in mobs, 
what they know are the principles of a large majority of those who are too high 
in church and state to condescend to mingle with them, though they secretly 
approve and rejeice over their violent measures. The first martyr who ever died 
was stoned by a lawless mob ; and if we look at the rise of various sects — me- 
thodists, friends, &c. — we shall find that mobs began the persecution against 
them, and that it was not until after the people had tfius spoken out their wishes, 
that laws were framed to fine, imprison, or destroy them. Let us, then, be pre- 
pared for the enactment of laws, even in our free States, against abolitionists. 
And how ardently has the prayer been breathed, that God would prepare us for 
all he is preparing for us ! 

My. mind has been especially turned towards those who are standing in the 
forefront of the battle; and the prayer has gone up for their preservation — not 
the preservation of their lives, but the preservation of their minds in humility 
acd patience, faith, hope, and charity — that charity which is the bond of per- 
fectness. If persecution is the means which God has ordained for the accom- 
plishment of tbb great end, Emancipation, then, in dependence upon him for 
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strength to bear it, I feel as if I could say, let it come ; for it is my deep, solemn, 
deliberate conviction, that this is a cause worth dying for. 

" At one time I thought this system would be overthrown in blood, with the 
confused noise of the warrior ; but a hope gleams across my mind that our blood 
will be spilt, instead of the slaveholders'; our lives will be taken, and theirs 
spared ; I say a hope, for of all things I desire to be spared the anguish of seeing 
our beloved country desolated with the horrors of a servile war. 

"A. E. GaiMKK." 

In answer to an overwhelming pressure of invitations, these ladies hate 
lectured in u; wards of sixty towns of the United States to overflowing 
audiences. Bosto'-A itself has listened to them with reverence. Some 
of the consequences of their exertions will be noticed as we proceed : 
meantime we must give our author's report of this novelty in the method 
of proceeding :— 

** The idea of a woman's teaching was a startling novelty, even to abolition- 
ists • but their principled and habitual reverence for the freedom of individual 
action induced them to a course unusual among men — to examine before they 
condemned. Only a short examination was needed to convince them that the 
main constituents in the relation of teacher and taught are ignorance on one side 
and knowledge on the other. They had been too long accustomed to hear the 
Bible quoted in defence of slavery, to be astonished that its authority should be 
claimed for the subjugation of woman, the moment she should act for the en- 
slaved. The example and teaching of the Grimkes wrought conviction as to 
the rights and consequent duties •( women in the minds of multitudes. 
Prejudices and ridiculous associations of ideas vanished. False interpretations 
of scripture disappeared. Probably our children's children, our sons no less than 
our daughters, will dwell on the memory of these women, as the descendants of 
the bondman of to-day will cherish the name of Garrison." — Bight and )Vronffy 
vol. iii, p. 61. 

Angelina E. Grimke was married^ in the spring of 1 838, to Theodore D. 
Weld, one of the forty seceders from Lane Seminary. The devotion of 
these ladies to the cause they have espoused is a devotion for life. They 
frive their all to it, — not only their time and labour, not only their slave- 
property, but all iheir resources. They are now living on the Hudson, 
about ten miles from New York, thinking the bare support of life, 
enough, since it is sufficient for their object. They have no servant, and 
they have long given up meat, tea, and coffee. The saving of time is as 
much an object with them in this as economy of money. Their office 
is to collect and publish evidence (for which their former experience as 
slave-holders peculiarly fits them) relating to the whole system of 
slavery. They are thus pretty constantly employed in writing. The 
family sit at their desks till within five minutes of the dinner or supper 
hour. One of the ladies goes down to prepare the table, and rings the 
bell as the hour strikes, when the rest descend to their cheerful meal, 
thus easily prepared. It is thought probable that, without such a 
change in their mode of living, persons who had been brought up in the 
climate, and amidst the luxurious indulgences of the Southern States, 
would have soon sunk under the toils and excitements which these 
ladies have sustained, — thus far, thank God ! without injury to the 
Iiealth of bod; or mind. 
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A gentlemfiin of the class from which the Grimkes have emerged^ Mr. 
M'Dnffie^ Governor of South Carolina, wrote a remarkable message to 
the legislature of his State this same year, 1835. He declared therein 
that freedom can be presierved only in societies where work is disrejputa- 
bll5> or ivhere thete is an hei-editary aristocracy, ot a military despotism ; 
and that he preferired the firet, as being the inost republican. He 
further declared— 

*' No human institutlon,in my opinion, ia more mHnifestly consistent with the 
will of God than domestic slavery ; nna no one of his ordinances is written in 
nibire legible characters than tliat wliich consigns the African race to this condi- 
tion, ad tnorfe conducive to their own happiness then any other of which they arfe 
susceptiblet** . . . . " Domestic slavery, therefore, instead of bein^ a poli- 
tical evil, is the corner-stone of our republican edifice. No patriot who justly 
estimates our privileges will tolerate the idea of emancipation, at any period, 
however remote, or on any conditions of pecuniary advantage, however favour- 
able. I would as soon think of opening a negociation for selling the liberty of 
the State at once, as of making any stipulations for the ultimate emancipation of 
our slaves. So deep is my conviction on this subject, that if I were doomed to 
die immediately after recording 'these sentiments, I would say, in all sincerity, 
and under all the sanctions of Christianity and patriotism, * God forbid that my 
descendants, in the remotest generations, should live in any other than a com- 
munity having the institution of domestic slavery, as it existed among the patri- 
arcns of the primitive Church, and in all the states of antiquity !"—GotJm»or 
M*Di\ffie't Message, 1835. 

When this message, endorsed by a committee of the South Carolina 
Legislature^ with General Hamilton for its chairman, arrived in New 
England, Dr. Channing observed in conversation that, but for the obn. 
gation to preserve peace and good-humour, he should have liked to ask 
the yeomanry of his State (that body of whom Washington exclaimed, 
in a paroxysm of admiration and gratitude, " God bless the yeomanry 
of Massachusetts !**) what they thought of the doctrine that freedom can 
be preserved only where the efficient classes of society are slaves, where 
work is disreputable, and where slavery is cherished as " the corner- 
stone bf the republican edifice." 

•Thie other events which attracted the most attention during this year 
were two. The iSrst was a desperate and cruel massacre of upwaixis of 
twenty persons on the gibbet at Vicksburg, on the Mississippi, on a 
vague and unfounded suspicion of an intended rising among the slaves. 
The other remarkable event was the "disinterring of the law of Massa- 
chusetts,** in defence of two women wh*) had been kidnapped, in order 
to be carried into southern slavery. 

A trig was observed to touch at oso of the Boston wharfs, and put off 
again Suddenly, in consequience of a lew words being spoken to the 
captain by some one on shore. Thi awakened curiosity ; and some 
men of colour rowed round the brijv in a bo.it, bv>t were warned off— not, 
howevei", before ihey had seen tht ' two w omen were making signals of 
distress from the cabin window. Th ver-vigilnut abolitionists obtained 
a writ of habeas corpus, and got these vomen ont of the custody of the 
captain, tii^ safely provided for in jai' *'he hidies were aware of the 
difficulty of rescuing kidnapped person m case of acquittal on the 
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chargfe of being a slave, the claimant is commonly able to lay liands oii 
his victim again instantly on some charge of theft. Thby therefore 
resolved to be at the Court-house during the trial of the clilim rioW 
under notice, that they might not only comfort the pdoif tvdmen by thfelr 
presence, but aid their instant escape in case of their discharge bfeilit^ 
pronouiiced. Unusual as was the spectacle of the jjresence of mdl^s iii 
the Court-house (except in cases of murder, or others of like thrilling 
interest"), five of the Ladies' Society appeared in Coiirt at hiUfe in the 
morning, and surrounded the prisoners. The claimant endeavoured to 
set up a clause of the Coisstitution against the Massachusetts Btll bf 
Rights ; but the Bill of Rights carried the day, oil thfe plea of an atidU- 
tionist lawyer. Ml". Sewall ; and Judge Shaiv arrived, amidst the dtead 
silence of the Court, at his closing clause, " whence It appears that the 
prisoners must be discharged.*' At the word every one rose—thfe colin- 
sfcl on both Sides, the men of colour who thronged the Court, and tW 
women who surrounded the prisbners. The claimant darted forth his 
arm ; biit a lane had been made, and the poor women were gone. I'hd 
next minute the place vvas empty. One of the womfen fainted in the 
lobby ; but her safety was cared for. 

Among the ot^^ndant ladies was a Quaker, " impressed with a setise 
of the duty of rebuke.*' She observed to the claimant — 

" Ladt/> Tliy prey hath escaped thee. 

" Claimant. Madam, you are very rude to a stranger. 

" Lady. What, then, art thou who comest here to kidnap women ? 

" Claimant. I am a member of the Methodist Church, and presume I give itiach 
more to the Colonization Society than all of you together. 

Lady. Why art thou here, then, hunting for those who have colonized 
themselves ? I despise thy conduct and thy Colonization Society alike.'* 

In Massachusetts alone ♦here was an accession of twenty societies 
during this year. The report says — 

" Five of them are of females. Our opposers affect to sneer at their co- 
operation ; but we welcome, and are grateful for it. The influence of women 
never was, never will be, insignificant : it is dreaded by those who would be 
thought to contemn it. Men have always been eager to secure their co-opera- 
tion. We hail it as most auspicious ot oirr success that so many faithful and 
zealous women have espoused the anti-slavery cause in this republics Events Of 
the past year have proved thpt those who have associated themselves With will 
be helpmates indeed ; for they are animated by a spirit that can brave danger, 
endure hardship, and face a frowning world." 

It is impossible, in a sketch like tli« present, to enumerate the acts of 
violence, or to describe the mobs with which the abolitionists have had 
to contend. At Canaan, iu New Hampshire, there was an academy, 
to which some benevolent persons had procured admission for about 
twelve young men of colour. All seemed to be going on well, when a 
town meeting was called, and it was resolved to put a stojj to the in- 
struction of people of colour. Three hundred citizens assembled <m^ 
morning, provided with ropes and rollers, and fairly rolled away the 
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Noyes Academy over the boundary of the State^ At Cincinnati the 
gentry disgraced themselves by a persecution of Mr. Bimey, which 
caused the destruction of his office, press, and types, but which termi- 
nated in the triumph of his moral power over their bfute force. At St. 
Louis, in Missouri, a mulatto, named M'Intosh, was burned alive under 
circumstances of deep atrocity ; and because he was heard to pray as 
his limbs were slowly consuming, he was pronounced by the magis- 
trates to be in league with the abolitionists. The gentlemen of Charleston 
broke open the post*office, and buiiied the mails in the street, on the 
charge of tlieir containing anti-slavery papers. Such were a few of the 
events of the year 1836. 

The Governors of some of the Southern Slates demanded of the Go- 
vernor and Legislature of Massachusetts the enactment of penal laws 
against the abolitionists, or that they should be given up to southern 
justice. The Massachusetts abolitionists, as is well known, requested 
to be heard against the passing of such laws; were favoured with an 
apparent audience beibre a committee of the Leg-islature ; were insulted 
by the committee, broke off the conference, and demanded a full hearing 
as a matter of right; established all their positions, and justified them- 
selves with the best part of the community, so that the demands of the 
south were thrown under the table, and a Legislature was returned, 
after the next election, whose first act was to pass a set of resolutions 
strongly denouncing slavery, and asserting liberty of speech and the 
press. The particulars of this triumph are well known ; how the mild 
and brave Dr Follen fought his ground, inch by inch, in the midst cT 
insult and captious opposition, till every heart and every voice was 
with him ; how the cccomplished lawyer, Ellis Gray Loring, com- 
manded the respect of the committee by his readiness, and the power of 
bis moderation : how Mr. May tamed his foes (for the committee took 
no pains to conceal that they were foes) into a gentleness almost equal 
to his own : and how the brutality of the chairman of the first commit- 
tee; Mr. Lunt, was so atrocious that he was politically defunct from that 
day. A slight circumstance or two may illustrate the state and temper 
of the times. While the committee were, with ostentatious negligence, 
keeping the abolitionists waiting, the Senate Chamber presented an in- 
teresting spectacle. The contemptuous committee, dawdling about 
some immaterial business, were lolling over a table, one twirling a pen, 
another squirting tobacco-juice, and a third giggling. The abolitionists, 
to whom this business was a prelude to life or death, were earnestly con": 
salting in groups — at the further end of the chamber, Garrison and ano- 
thcr, standing head to head — somewhat nearer. Dr. Follen, looking 
German aU oyer, and a deeper earnestness than usual overspreading his 
serene and meditative countenance ; and, in consultation with him, Mr. 
Loring, looking only too frail in form, but with a face radiant with 
inward light There was May, and Goodell, and Sewall, and several 
more, and many an anxious wife, or sister, or friend, looking down 
from the gallery. During the suspense the door opened, and Dr. 
Cbanning eutered~»one of the last people that could on that wintry 
sftemoon have been expected. lie stood for a few moments muffled in 
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cloak and shawl-handkerchief, and then walked the whole length of the 
room, and was immediately seen shaking hands with Garrison.* A 
murmur ran through the gallery, and a smile went round the chamber. 
Mrs. Chapman whispered to her next neighbour, " Righteousness and 
peace have kissed each other." Garrison, the dauntless Garrison, 
turned pale as ashes, and sank down on a seat. Dr. Channiag had 
censured the abolitionists in his pamphlet on slavery ; Garrison had, in 
the ' Liberator,* rejected th^ censure ; and here they were shakino^ hands 
in the Senate Chamber. It was presently found that a pressure of 
numbers compelled an adjournment to the larger House of Representa- 
tives. There Dr. Channing sat behind the speakers, handing them notes, 
and most obviously affording tliem his countenance, so as to be from that 
day considered by the world as an accession to their principles, though 
not to their organized body. Another circumstance worthy of note is 
that a somewhat sophisticat'fed well-wisher to the cause suggested thai 
at the second meeting the gaitlemcn of the party alone should speak — 
such as Follen, Loring, and Sewall ; and that the more homely and 
more openly-reviled members. Garrison and Goodcll and others, should 
keep in the back ground: This was mentioned to Mrs. Chapman. Her 
righteous spirit rejected the counsel at once, on the ground of its false- 
ness of principle. *' Brides," said she, " we owe it to Garrison to pro- 
tect him ; and his only protection is being placed in the midst of the 
gentlemen, where his foes dare not touch him. If we do not; vigilantly 
keep him there," she continued, with swimming eyes and qui>'ering lips, 
"he will be murdered next riot-season— he will be torn to pieces next 
autumn." As it turned out, it was the eloquence of Garrison and 
Goodell that carried the day, and the inexperienced adviser owned him- 
self mistaken. Such are the small facts which indicate the temper of 
the limes. 

The day was now passed when the insignificance of liie abolition 
movement could be a subject for taunts. The tone of contempt had 
been kept up to the last possible moment; but that moment was gone 
by. A few legislatures bad declared themselves, like that of Massachu- 
setts; the Governor of Pennsylvania ("honest Joe Ritner," f:he waggon, 
er's boy,) had publicly reprobated the disposition of Northern members of 
Congress " to bow to the dark spirit of slavery all the candidates for 
state offices in Vermont, both of the federal and democratic party, were 
abolitionists; and it might be said, as a general fact, that in New Eng- 
land, the yeomanry were with the abolitionists, while the lai^e commer- 
mercial and manufacturing towns were as strenuous in their opposition 
as ever. The number of societies, though multiplying from day to day, 
bad ceased to become an indication of the proportion of abolitionists in 
the community. There were now thousands, more or less animated by 
the cause, who, for various reasons (some of which reasons were very 
good), did not join societies. Dr. Channing entertains strong objections to, 



• He afterwards explained that he was not at the moment ':artjiin that it was. 
Mr. Garrison, but that he was not the less happy to have shaken hands with him. 
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(^nociationa for momi objects. Certain state legislators founrl they could 
edisct more in the Chamber for being unpledged* and being known to 
speok from indenendent conviction. Many women, and Mrs. Follen at 
the hcftd of sucii) held themselves ready to join at any moment, but felt 
that more aid might be given to the cause by 6ghting the battles of the 
nbiaUtioni&ts out of the circle of partisanship than within it. Such have 
been aniong tbe most powerful defenders of the right for the last few 
years, while an inferior order of persons has been crowding into the 
abolition ranks. With the good of an accession of numbers must come 
th^ of a deterioration of quality ; and it is best that there should bo a 
distritsution of the noblest original spirits,— some continuing to lead 
(Societies* and others maintaining an independent position. But, under 
this orronReu'i^nt, the multiplication of societies ceases to be ^ test of the 
increase of numbers, 

Jti^G President had now taken the matter in hand. General Jackson, 
the peopKs man, who talked of liberty daily, with energetic oaths and 
flourishes of the hand. Inquired of Congress whether tliey could not pass 
a la^ prohibiting, under severe penalties, the transmission through the 
mails of anti-slavery publications,— or, as he worded it, of publications 
<* intended to excite the slaves to insurrection.'' Mr. Calhoun, the great 
bulwi^k; of slavery, declared in Congress that such a measure would be 
unconstitutional; butth&ta bill which he had prepared would answer 
Ib^ purpose. This was the celebrated Gag Bill. We insert it, as 
om^nd^ ibf the third reading, as we could not expect of our readers 
thai they should credit our report of its contents. Here stands the Bill 
whicb in 1836 was xead a third time in the Senate of a Republican 
Qongresfi^ 

"ABiix 

** For prohibiting deputy postmasters from receiving or transmitting through the 
mail to anjr State, Territory, or District, certain papers therein mentioned, 
the drculation of which* by the laws of said State, Territory, or District, may 
be prohibited, and for other purposes. 

'■** J^eii enacted by the Senate and Home of Repretentativet of the United States 
of America in Congreu auemUedf That it shall not be lawful for any deputy post- 
master, in any State, Territory, or District, of the United States, knowingly to 
ddiver |o any person whatever, any pamphlet, newspaper, handbill, or other 

g rioted paper or pictorial reprcseotatic;. touching the subject of slavery, where, 
y tlie laws of the said State, Territory, or District, their circulation is prohibit- 
ed; and any deputy postmaster who shall be guilty thereof, shall be forthwith 
reinoved from office. 

•^Sec. 2« And: be it further enacted. That nothing in the acts of the Congress 
to &rt»blish atid rq^late the Post Office Department shall be construed to pro- 
tect amy depQQr postmaster, mail-carrier, or other officer oragentof said Depart- 
ment, who dian knowingly circulate, in any State, Territory, or District, as 
afomaid, any wch pantpmet, newspaper, handbill, or other printed paper or 
^ctorial representation, forbidden by the laws of such State, Territory, or Dis^ 
trict. 

** Sue. 5, And be itfurtlter enacted by the authority aforetmd^ That the deputy 
postmasters of the offices where the pamphlets, newspapers, handbills, or other 
pnnted paipera or pictorial representations aforesaid, may arrive for delivery, 
shal^ oaofer tho; inttflicttoii* of the Pofitmaster-General, fron 'time to thne give 
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notice of thp smOt ao t|iRt tbcy may bo withdrawn by tbo pcrpon v^bo deposited 
tboai originatly to bo mailed, and if the same shall not bo withdrawn in ono 
month thereafter, shall be burnt or otherwise destroyed." 

Mr Van Buren, now President of the United States, was then Vioo- 
President, and held the casting vote in tlie Senate. Every one Vnotvs 
his terror of committing himself. What must have been his fedings 
when his casting vote was called for as to the third reading of this Bill P 
He was standing behind a pillar, talking, when the voted were declared 
to be eighteen to eighteen. " Where's the Vice-President ?" shouted 
Mr. Calhoun's mighty voice. Mr. Van Buren came forward, and voted 
for the third reading. " The Northern States are sold !" groaned the 
New England senators, with one voice. By their strenuous efforts the 
bill was thrown out on the third reading. If it had passed, It would 
have remained tp be seen, as the abolitionists remarked, ''whether seven 
inilltons of freemen should become slaves, or two and a half millions of 
slaves should become free ?" 

For men and women engaged in a moral enterprise so stupendous as 
that under notice, there is no rest. It isf well for them that the per- 
spective of their toils is shrouded from them when they set forth ; for 
there is perhaps no human soul that could sustain the whole ceu 
tainty. Not a day's repose can these people snatch. If they werie to 
close their eyes upon their mission for even the shortest interval, 
they would find that new. dangers bad gathered, and that their wotk 
was in arrear. Towards the end of 1836, the aoolitionists felt their' 
prospects . were darker than ever. The annexation of Texas to the 
Union seen^ed an evil scarcely possible to be averted : and, if it \i^ere not 
averted, their enterprise was thrown bock centuries. Instead of sifikihg 
into deispair at seeing the success of their fbes in flatteriiig, not otaly the 
worldly interests of the sordid and ambitions part of society, but the best 
feelings of the superficial and thoughtless, they made a tremendous 
effort. Mr. Child began with an admirable exposure of the Texas 
scheme in the * Anti-Slavery Quarterly Magazine,' and Dr. Chonning 
finished the business (for the present) by his noble tract. As for the 
rest, " they sounded a tocsin of alarm that aroused the land to a sense of 
its danger; they sent their appeals, warnings, and remonstrances into 
every part of the republic ; they held meetings by day and by night, 
with reference solely to this momentous question ; they covered the 
entire surface of the nation with tra'^ts, circulars, and papers, levotling 
the designs of the southern planters ; in short, they put into motion au 
that has been done for the perpetual exclusion of Texas frpm the 
America]! confederacy. At the e^ictra session of Congress in Septeihbbfy 
through their Instrumentality, in the course of a few weeks, maby thouf 
sand petitions, signed by hundreds of thousands of men and wdmdti' 
we^ received by that body, remonstrating against the anneit^tioti iii 
strong; and emphatic language. Never before had the peq^le iiaade sUch 
a demotistration of their will in the form of petition." It waD a nobte 
spectivele~-the bulk of a nation protestii^ i^ihst an acquisition of terri^ 
tory, dn the grotind of its being wrong. 

In Aagnfet of year it became Imown to the abolitionists inj l^ostoiii 
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that a child was in the city, brought as a slave from New Orleans, and 
to be carried boclc thither as a slave. They determined to atten^pt the 
rescue of this child by law. It' they failed, she was only as she was 
before ; if Ihey succeeded, the case would be a parallel one with that of 
Sommersett in England, under Lord Mansfield's famous decision. The 
laws of Massachusetts were appealed to, as had been proposed, without 
good result, in similar cases before. This time the case was in the hands 
of sound lawyers, and tried before acourageous judge. Chief Justice Shaw. 
The child was declared free ; and her happy fate decides that of all slaves 
(except fugitives) who shall henceforth touch the soil of Massachusetts. 
The newspapers opened out in full cry against her protectors, for having 
separated her from her mother. They overlooked the fact that parentnl 
claims merge in those of the master; that a slave-child is not pre- 
tended to belong to its parents ; and that if the owner of this particular 
child views the relation in the right light, he has nothing to do but 
to emancipate the mother. The newspapers, however, declared of the 
counsel and others concerned, *' they can never fully expiate their 
crimes, until offences such as theirs are punished by imprisonment at 
hard labour for life." Mr. Ellis Gray Loring, by whom the cause was 
gained, is one of the last people in the world on whom the charge of 
fiinaticism could be fixed. He is a lover of ease— of intellectual, re- 
fined ease — but still of ease. He is in frail health, and his temper is 
somewhat indolent, and very domestic and retiring ; his intellect is con- 
templative, and his tastes somewhat unsocial. It must be something 
very unlilce fanaticism that can bring such a man out of his retirement 
into the storm which has for some years been pelting around him, and 
from which he might have shrouded himself, if any man might. The 
decision of Judge Shaw in the case of this slave child was presently fol- 
lowed in Connecticut; and, within a very short time, the abolitionists 
obtained right of jury trial for persons arrested as fugitive slaves in the 
states of Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Vermont. 

At the beginning of the remarkable year 1837, great confusion was 
excited in Congress by Mr. Adams's management of a low jest aimed 
at him by the Southern members. A petition wius sent to him signed by 
nine slaves, requesting of the House of Representatives to expel him, on 
the ground of the countenance he afforded to the petitions of persons 
who would put an end to the blessed institution of slavery. Mr. 
Adams presented this document as if it was a bond ^de petition. The 
uproar in the House was tremendous ; but the attention of the members 
was fairly fixed upon the right of petition as held by slaves, and the 
venerable ex-President has since been acting a more heroic part than 
ajoy of his predecessors on that floor have ever been called to go through. 
The nnne of John Quincy Adams will stand out bright from the page 
of American history for ever, as the vindicator of the right of petition in 
the perilous times of the republic. We pass over, as welKknown, the 
conflict on Mr. Pinckney's resolutions, the speeches of the Southern 
members (after their late complacent assurances that the subject of 
slavery would never be breathed in Congress) and the new President's 
somewhat fool-hardy declaration i^ainst any relaxation of the present 
state of things in regard to slavery, in bis inaugural address, on the 4th 
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of March. Our space is only too narrow for the two other great events 
of the ycar^ which arc less widely understood. 

During the .second week of May was held the first General Conven- 
tion of Women that was ever assembled. Modest as were its preten- 
sions, and quietly as it was conducted, it will stand as a great event in 
history— from the nature of the fact itseU; and probably from the im. 
portance of its consequences. • " This," says the Report, reasonably 
enough, " was the beginning of an examination of the claims and cha> 
racter of their clergy, which will end only with a reformation, hardly less 
startling or less needed than that of Luther." 

One lesolution was passed to the effect that it was immoral to sepa- 
rate persons of colour from the rest of society, and especially in churches ; 
and that the members of the Convention pledged themselves to procure 
for the coloured people, if possible, an equal choice with themselves of 
sittings in churches ; and, where this was not possible, to take their seats 
with the despised class. Another resolution was to this effect, *' that 
whereas our fathers, husbands, and brothers have devoted themselves to 
the rescue of the enslaved, at the risk of ease, reputation, and life, we, 
their daughters, wives, and sisters, honouring their conduct, hereby 
pledge ourselves to uphold them by our sympathy, to share their sacri- 
fices, and vindicate their characters.*' After having discharged their 
function, and gained some strength of heart and enlightenment of mind 
by their agreement in feeling and differences of opinion, these women 
went home, to meet again the next j'ear at Philadelphia. 

On the 27th of June, the orthodox clergy took up their position 
against the abolitionists. The occasion was the General Association of 
Massachusetts Clergymen. The movement begun by the Resolutions 
then passed, worthy of the dark agcs^ was kept up by a set of sermons, 
in which this magnanimous clergy came out to war against women — 
the Misses Grimke in particular. It is wonderful how many of these 
sermons ended with a simile about a vine, a trellis, and an elm. 

It is evident to those who remember the conference between George 
Thompson and Mr Breckinridge at Glasgow, that it would be unwise 
in the American clergy to provoke an inquiry into the conduct of their 
body during the great moral struggle of the age. See the effect 
already : — 

" As there is no royal road to mathematics, so there is no clerical road to 
abolition, 'i'hc principles are too pure to admit of caste, even though it were 
the high Braminical. A general may not file the abolitionists to the right 
and left, and enter at literal beat of drum; nor may a clergyman claim to be 
speaker, as in a church meeting, l)y virtue of his office ; nor may a woman plead 
her sex's pernicious privileges, or pretended disabilities. Women of New Eng- 
land ! we arc told of our powerful iiidirecl influence ; our claims on man's gal- 
lantry and chivalry. We would not free all the slaves in Christendom by indi- 
rection— indirection. We trust to be strengthened for any sacrifices in 
their cause; but we may not endanger our own souls Tor their redemption.— 
Let our influence be open and direct : such as our husbands and brethren will 
not blush to sec us exercise."—" When clergymen plead usage and 'mraeraorial 
custom in favour of unutterable wrong, and bid us keep silence tor courtesy 
and put the enginery of church organization in play as a hindrance to oiir cause 

D 
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and not m ri help, our situntion colls for fur more strenuous exertion timn when, 
in 1855, the freedom of the women of Boston vrns vilely bartered awny in the 
inerchnnt-throngcd street. Our situation is os much more perilous now as 
spiritual is moro dreadful than temporol outrage. We have no means to 
strengthen and nourish our spirits but by cntcrtainmg and obeying the free Spirit 
of God/' — ^" As yet our judgment is unimpaired by hopes of the favour* anil 
our resolution undamped by the fear of the host who oppose us. As yet our 
hearts are not darkened by the shadow of unkindness. We listen to clerical 
oppe&ls, and religious magazines, and the voices of nn associated clergy, ns 
though we heord them not, so full on the car of every daughter among us falls 
the cry of the fatherless and those who have none to help them — so full in every 
motherly heart ond eye rises the image of one pining in captivity, who cannot 
be comlorted because her children ore not-"— /WgA/ and Wrong in Jtoston, iii, 
pp. 73, 76, 86. 

As no degree of violence, directed to break up the meetings of the 
Ladies' Society, was loo strong for the consciences of certain of the gen- 
tlemen of Boston, so no device was clearly too low for their purpose of 
hindering utterance. When they found tliey could not stop the women's 
toa^ues by violence, they privily sprinkled cayenne pepper on the stove 
of Iheir place of meeting, thus compelling them to cough down their 
own speakers. 

A resident of Boston was expressing to an European traveller one 
day, in the year 1836, his regret that strangers should be present in the 
country when its usual quiet and sobriety were disturbed. I am 
glad," observed the traveller, " to have ^ ^en in the country in its martyr 
age.** — "Ms\rtyr age! martyr age!" cried a clergyman, remarkable for 
the assiduity of his parochial visiting. " What do you mean ? We 
don't bum people in. Smithfield here."—" No," replied the stranger, 
"because 'Boston refinement' will ftot bear the roasting of the bodies of 
men and women : but you come as near to this pass as you dare. You 
rack their consciences and wring their souls."—" Our martyr age ! our 
martyr age !" the clergyman went on muttering to himself, in all the ex- 
citement of a new idea. 

The other great event of the year concerned the freedom of the press, 
and was as remarkable in its consequences as it was interesting in itself. 
Never was there a case of martyrdom more holy than that which we are 
about to relate. Never was there more complete evidence that a man 
in the prime of life, attached to the world by4he tcnderest ties, and of 
a calm, rational mind, was able long to sustain the apprehension of 
violent death, and to meet it at last, rather than yield up a principle which 
he knew to be true. He could not give up truth for safety and life—no, 

not even for wife and child. Elijah P. Lovejoy was a native of Maine, 

a graduate of Waterviile College. He settled at St. Louis, Missouri, 
and attained a high reputation as editor of a newspaper there. He 
became a clergyman, and at length an abolitionist. After the burning 
of Mcintosh, at St. Louis, he spoke out in his newspaper about the 
atrocity of the deed, and exposed the iniquities of the district judge, and 
of the mob which overawed Marion College, and brought two of the 
students before a Lynch Court. For this Iiis press and types were 
destroyed, and he established himself on the opposite side of the river. 
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in the free State of IlliQois. But the town of Alton, in which he pnt up 
his press, was as dangerous to him as if it had stood in a slave State. 
It was the resort of slave-traders, and of river'traders, who believed their 
interests to depend on the preservation of slavery; For some time after 
his settlement at Alton, he did not think it necessary to enter into 
express discussion of the slavery question.- At length he saw it to be 
his duty to do so *. he called together the supporters of the paper, und 
laid his views before them. They consented to let his conscience have 
free course : he did his duty, an^ his press was again destroyed by a 
mob. Twice more was his .property annihilated in the same manner, 
without the slightest alteration of conduct on his part. His paper con- 
tinued to be the steady, dispassionate advocate of freedom, and reprover 
of violence. In October, 1 S37, he wrote to a friend in New York, to 
unburthen his full Lead and heart. After having described the fury and 
murderous spirit of his assailants, and the manner in which for weeks 
his footsteps had been tracked by assassins, he proceeded — 

" And now, my dcur brother, if you ask what are my own feelings at a time 
like this, I answer, perfectly calm, nerfectly resigned. Tiiough in the midst of 
danger, I have a constant sense ot security that keeps me alike from fear and 
anxiety. I read the Bible, and especially the Psalms, with a delight, a refresbine 
of soul I never knew before. God has said, * As thy day is, so shall thy strength 

be ;' and he has made his promise good. Pra^ for me. We have a few 

excellent brethren here, in Alton. They are smcerely desirous to know their 
duty at this crisis, and to do it : but as yet they cannot see that duty requires 
them to maintain their cause here, at all hazards. Of this be assured, the cause 
of truth Still lives in Illinois, and will not want defenders. Whether our paper 
starts again will depend on our friends. East, West, North, and South. So far 
as depends on me, it shall go forward. By the blessing of God, I wiil not aban- 
don the enterprise so long as I live, and until success has crowned it. And 
there are those in Illinois who join me in this resolution. And if I am to die, 
it cannot be in a better cause. 

" Your*s, till death x)r victory, 

" E. P. Lovejot/' 

Death and victory were now both at hand. Two or three weeks after 
this letter was written, he was called before a large meeting of the towns- 
men, on a singular affair. A committee of gentlemen was appointed to 
mediate between the Editor of the 'Alton Observer* and the mob. They 
drew up a set of *' Compromise Resolutions," so called, which yielded 
every thing to the mob, and required of Ijovejoy to leave the place. One 
member of the committee, Mr. Oilman, remonstrated : but he was over- 
borne. Lovejoy was summoned, and required to leave the place. He 
listened till the chairman had said what he had to say, and then stepped 
forward to the bar. There, with grisly Murder peeping over his shoul- 
der, he bore his last verbal testimony in the following unpremeditated 
bddress, reported by a person present : — 

" I feel, Mr Chairman, that this is the most solemn moment of my life. I 
feel, I trust, in some measure, the responsibilities which at this honr I sustain to 
Jhese my felbw-citizens, to the church bf which I am a minister, to my country, 
fend to God.- And let me beg of you, before I proceed further, to construe 
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novMng I shall say as being disrcspccttul to this nssombly ; I luive no such tVelln(* j 
far from it. And if I do not act or speak nccordiiii^ to their wishes at times 
5t is because I cimnot conscientiously do it. It is proper I shotdd st.\:c: the 
whole matter, as I understand it, lietore this audience. I do not stand here ttr 
fjrgue the question as presented by the honourable gcntlenuin,* the chainuan of 
that committee, for whose character I cntortnia great respect, thougli I luwc not 
the pleasure of his personal acquaintance : my only wonder is h,i\v that gentic- 
rnan could have brought himself to submit such a iieport. 

" Mr, Chairma\», I do not admit tliat it is tlie business of tiiis r.sscmbly to de- 
cide whether 1 shall or shall not publish a no\vs[)npcr in this ciiy. Tiie gentle- 
men havci as the lawyers say, madi a wrong issue. I have the right to do it. I 
know that I have the rii^ht to speak and publish my soiitimi-nts, subject only to 
the laws of the land for the abuse of that right. This right was given nic by my 
Maker, and is solemnly guaranteed to me by the eonstitJition of these Unitwl 
States, and of this State. What I wish to know of you is, whether you will 
protect mc in the exercise of this right, or whether, as heretofore, I am to be 
subjected to personal indignity and outrage. These resolutions, and tlie measures 
proposed by them, are spoken of as a compromise ; a compromise between two 
parties. Mr. Chairmnu, this is not so ; there is but one party here. It is simply 
a question whether the law shall be enforced, or whether the mob shall be 
nllowcd, as they now do, to continue to trample it under their feet, by violating 
with impunity the rights of an inrocent individual. Mr. Chairman, what have 
I to compromise ? .If freely to forcive those who have so greatly injured me; if 
to pray lor their temporal and ett/nal happiness ; if still to wish for the pros- 
perity of ymr city and State, notwithstanding all the indignities I hav«; suffered 
in it ; i? this be the compromise intended, then do I willingly make it. My 
rights have been shamefully and wickedly outraged ; this I know and feel, and 
can never fbrgt* : but I can and do freely forgive those who have done it. 

** But if by a compromise is raear t, that I should cease doing that which duty 
requires of me, I cannot make it. And the reason is, that I fear Gcd more than 
I fesr man. Think not that I would lightly go contrary to public sentiment 
around me. The good opinion of my fellow-men is dear to me, and I would 
sacrifice any thing but principle to obtain their good wishes ; but when they ask 
me to surrender this, they ask for more than 1 can— than I dare give. Refer- 
ence is made to the fact, that I offered, a few days since, to yield up the editor- 
ship of the 'Observer* into other hands. This is true, I did so; because it was 
thought, or said by some, that perhaps the paper would be better patronised in 
other hands. They declin'jd accepting my offer, however, and since then w« 
have heard from the frienus and supporters of the paper in all parts of the State. 
There was but one sentiment among them, and this was that the paper should 
be sustained in no other hands than'mine. It is also a very different question, 
whether I shall voluntarily, or at the request of friends, yield up my post, or 
whether I shall forsake iz at the demand of a mob. The former I am at all 
umes ready to do, when circumstances seem to require itj as I will never put my 
person&l wishes or interests in competition with the cause of that Master whose 
minister I am; but the latter, be assured, I never wii.i. do. God in his provi- 
dence—so ftay all my brethren, and so I think — has devolved upon me the 
responsibility of mtuntaining my ground here; and Mr. Chairman, I am deter- 
mined to do it. A voice comes to me from Maine, from Massachusetts, from 
Connecticut, from New York, from Pennsylvania; yea, from Kentucky, from 
Mississippil from Missouri, calling upon me in the name of all that is dear to* 
heaven and earth, to stand fast ; and, by the help of God, I wii.l stand. I 
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know I fim but one, {\vi(l you nre ninny. My strength would avail but littJe 
against you all ; you can crush nic if you will, but I shoAj^aHc nt my post, for I 
cannot luul will not forsuke it. Why should I flee from Alton ? Is not this n 
free State ? When assailed by a n)ob in St. Louis, I came here ns to the home 
of freedom and of the laws. The mob have pursued me hero, and why should I 
retreat again ? Where can I be safe, if not here? Have I not a righfc to cliuin 
the protection of the laws ? and what more can I have in any other place ? Sir» 
the very act of retreating will embolden the mob to follow me wherever I go. 
No, sir, there is no way to escape the mob, but to abandon the path of duty ; 
and that, God helping me, I never will do. 

" It has been said here that my hand is against every man and every man's 
hard against me. The last part of the decluraiion is too painfully true. I do 
indeed fmd almost every hand lifted against me, but against whom in this plocit 
has my hand been raised ? I appeal to every individual present ; whom of you 
have I injured ? whose character have I traduced ? whoce family have I molest- 
ed ? whose business have I meddled with i If any, let him vise here, and testik^' 
tigalnst me. — No one answers. 

" Anil do not your resolutions isay that you find nothing jigainst my private or 

{personal character ? And does any one believe that if there was anything to be 
bund, it would not be found and brought forth i If in anything I have offended 
ngmnst the law, am I so popular in this community as th&t it would be difficult 
to convict me ? You have courts and judges and juries ; they find nothing 
against me ; and now, you have come together for the purpose of driving out a 
confessedly innocent man, for no cause but that he daren to think and spsak as 
his conscicr'*c and his God dictate. Will conduct like thii) stand the^rutiny 
of your country, of posterity, above all, of the judgment day? For, remember, 
the Judge of that day is no respecter of persons. 

" Pause, I bbseecn you, and reflect. The present excitement will soon be 
over ; the voice of consc.ence will nt last be hcara ; and in some season of honest 
thought, even in this world, as you review the scenes of this hour, you will be 
compelled to say, * he was right— he was right.' 

" But you have been exhorted to bs lenient and compassionate, and in driving 
me away, to affix no unnecessary disgrace upon me. Sir, I reject all such com- 
passion. You cannot disgrace me. Scandal, falsehood, and calumny have done 
their worst. My shoulders have borne the burden till it sits easy upon them. 
You may hang me up, as the mob hungup the individuals at Vicksburg; you may 
burn me nt the stake, as they did M'Intosii at St. Louis ; you may tar and feather 
me, or throw me 'ito the Mississippi, r.s you have often threatened to do; but 
you cannot disgrace me. I, and I alone, can disgrace myself ; and the deepest cf 
all disgrace would be, at, a time like this, to deny my Master by forsaking bis 
cause. — He died for me, and I were most unworthy to bear his name, shotud I 
refuse, if need be, to die for him. 

" Again, you have been told that I have a family who are dependent upon 
me, end this has been given as a reason why I should be driven, off as gently as 
possible. It is true, Mr Chairman, I am a husband and a father : and this it is 
that adds the bitterest ingredient to the cup of sorrow I am called to drink. I 
am made to feel the wisdom of the Apostle's advice, * It is better not to marry.* 
I know, sir, that in this contest, I btake not my life only, but that of others also. 
I do not expect my wife will ever recover from the shock received at the awful 
scenes through which she was called to pass at St. Charles. And how was it 
tlie other night on my return to my home ? I found her driven into the garret 
through fear of the mob, who were prowling round my house. And scarcely 
had I entered the house ere my windows were broken by the brickbats of the 
mob, and she so alarmed as rendered it impossible for her to sleep or rest that 
night. I am hunted as a partridge on the mountain. I am uursued ns a fdon 
through your streets; to the guardian power of the law I look in vain for that 
protection against violence, which even the vilest criminal may enjoy. Yet think 
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not. tl\(>' .1 nm vuihajtp^'. — Tliink not tliat. I roi^ret {.ho choice that. I have !(i;ulc! : 
while all nroiwnl iiie violence niul lunuilf, all i.^ peace within. An approviin: 
conseicrico hnd tiiK rewarilinr; smile of dou are a t'ull ivconipen^e fov a!i that \ 
forego, suul all that I eiuhire. Yes, sir, I enjoy a jioace which noihiu;; can 
de/itrov. T sleep sv.eotiy nnd nmlistvnhed, except when awukeneil l\v the hrick- 
hsU 0^ the mob. 

" No, sir, I nni not. unhappy ; I have connfcti the cost, and stand prepared 
freely to oftof "\V nil t'.T service, of God. Yes, sir. lam fnlly aware of 
n\\ the. sncrificc I make, in here pledginjj; ^lyself to continno the contest until 
the last. (Forgive these tears. I had not. intended to shed them, and they flow not 
,for iWfidfi. but for others.")— .But I am connu . iided to forsake father and mother, 
.wifb and children, for .lesus' sake; and as his jirofessi^d disciple, I stand pled<:ed 
tc do it. I'hc time for fnlllllinir this jilcdgo in my cf.se, it seems to mo, has 
come. Sir, I "dare not iloc nway f' om Alton : should I attempt it, I should feci 
tlirtt the angel of Uie Lord, with his llamir:;;; sw ord, \vas j)nr-nin.!{ me wherever I 
went. It is because I fear God, that 1 am not afraid of all wdio opno-^c mo in 
this city. No, sir, the contest has commenced here, and here it must be finished. 
Before God, and you all, I here plcd_';e mysrlf to !:ontjinic if, if need i;e. till 
deatii j and if I fall, my grave shall be made in Alton." 

A few days after this he Avas nntvclcrccl. His ortico Mas surrounded 
by an anhed mob, and defendod from within by a guard Curnislicd i)y 
the Mayor of Alton. Wlien the altaok was supposed to be over, .fjove- 
joy loifiiked out to rccotmoitvc. He received iive bullets in liis body, was 
able to reach a room on the first floor, declavcd himself fatally wounded, 
and fell on his face dead. His age was thirty-two. 

A letler from a Boston abolitionist to a friend bears ov one pa^'C the 
following : — " R. P. .Liovejoy, at Alton, is fairly soifering the persecu- 
tion of St. Paul. Alton is anxious for the trade of Blissouri and the 
lower Mississippi, and is willing" to sacrifice a few abolitionists to con- 
ciliate its slave-holding custoinei's. Lovcjoy has beet: three times 
mobbed," &c., &c., &c. — "The Attonicy-Cienevai oi" liiinois said, at a 
meeting of gentlemen ' of property and standing,' that the community 
ought not i'' resort to violence 'until it became absolutely necessary.' 
'Hianlc heaven, it 5s now beginning to be Illinois Alton. The 
■fepitil 13 rising among the farmers, and Lovejoy will yet conquer the 
State.*' The next pa(;e begins, — " I have Just heard of the murder of ' 
LoVejoy at Alton. He w.-^s shot by an armed mob. Now he will 
indeed conquer tlie State, and, I trust, the nation. I meant to have 
given you my budget of gossip j but my heart is very full, and I cannot 
write more now." 

lit IS note to his tract on Slavery, Dr. Cbanning had said, a year 
befot^,thi^, "'phe kidnapped, murdered ubolilionist would do more for 
llle violent destruction of slavery than a thousand societies. His name 
,wo«ld be sainted. The day of his death would be set apart for solemn, 
heart-stirring commemoration. His blood would cry through the land 
with a thrilling voice, would pierce every dvvclling, and ih\d a i^espouse 
in every heatt." These latter clauses have come true. The anniversary 
of Lovejoy's death will be a sacrament day to his comrade:^ till slavery 
shall be no more : and as for the careless part of the community,— the 
muttitudcs who Vere too busy eating and drinking, planting, trading, or 
omu'iiiig themselves, to linow the pangs that were rending the very heart 
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of llieu," sociotj^ — those who considered abolitionism too "low" a subject 
lor tlicii- oavs, and the abolitionists too "odd" a set of people for their 
notice. — the shock of murder has roused even these, from tlieir apathy, 
and t arried into tlieir minds some notion that they are livinij^ in remark- 
able times, and that they have some extraordinary neighbours. Wo 
believe that no steps have been taken to punish the murderers; but. 
such punishment was urged by the newspapers even in the slave States j 
anti tlie cry of n^prohation of the deed was vehement from all the more 
enlightened parts of the Union. J)r, Channing did his duty well. The 
r ioters at Alton were heard encouraging one another by reference to old 
Boston. The time was at ha^jcl lor them to learn that there was jight 
as well as M rovig hi the time-honoured city. 

It w as pi-oposed to hold a lueeting in Boston, where there should be 
no distinction of sect or p rty, and no reft^rence to any anti-slavery 
organization, to express the alarm and hoiTor of the citizens at the view 
of the prostration of civil liberty, and at the n^uvder of a Christian 
minister for daring to maintain his inalienable and constitutional riglits. 
Application was made to the authorities for the use of Faneuil Hall for 
the occasion, — Dr. Channing's name being placed at the head of the 
requisition. The authorities vere intimidated by a counter-j>ctition, 
and refused the use of the Ht»1I, on the ground of the request not being 
in accordance with public sentiment ! 

A spontaneous meeting of citiiaMis was held to discuss the re- 
fusal of the authorities. The consequence was that the very same 
requisition was again tendered to the authorities, with such a mass 
of signatures to it that its prayer wiis granted with an obsequious- 
ness as remarkable as the previous insult. Faneuil Hal! tvas thrown 
open on the 3th .-f December, and crowded. The chair was ta1c6n 
by a respected citizen, who was Ji-lied with no party, — Mr. Jona- 
than Phillips. The resolutions were prepirxl by Dr. Chajining-. 
Neither he, nor the chairman, nor any ouc but the organized abolition- 
ists (who have good reason to know their townsmen) was fully aware of 
the crisis to which this mceiing brought the fate of the abolitionists 
throughout the community. It hung at last, for the space three 
minutes, upon the lips of one very young speaker, who was heard only 
I>ecause of his rank. It came to the turn of a hair whether the atrocious 
mob-speech of the Attorney-General should be acted upon, or whether 
be should be overwlielmed with the |l||)robation of soc|ply ; whether the 
abolitionists should Iiave the alternative of being murdered at home, and 
being driven into the wilderness, or whether liberty of speech and the 
press should prevail, Ifappily, the eloquence of young Wendell Phillips 
securetl the victory. Among other discoveries, the Attorney- General 
announced that Lovejoy died ""as a fool dieth," oral that his murderers 
were patriots of the same order as the Tea-Party of the Revolution. 
An cxli-act from a private 'etfer will best describe this critical meeting : 

" You will hate bean! of Dr. Chnnning's recent exploit. The massacre of 
one of our beloved friends in the West for licing au nbolitionisi, and acting up to 
his principles, induced Dr. C. io sign a call for a public-indignation meeting in 
Faneuil Hail. It was a noble sight,— that hall on thnt dry. The morning 
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sunlight never strennicd in over such n throng. By nigiit. it has hccn closer 
packed ; but never, they tell me, hy iliiy. I went Uor fiio Woman Question^, 
with fifteen others. The indignation at us was great. People said it gave the. 
meeting the air of nn abolition gnthcrinp; to have women there ; it hung out false 
colours. Shnme ! when it was a free: discussion meeting, and noti.ing more, tliat 
women shouUl have' given colour to the idea that it was for abolition purposes.' 
Good,, is it not, that sixteen women can give ii character to a meeting of twenty- 
five hundred men ? O that you had been there ! A hunth ed women or so in 
n dmwing-room, Rnthered together by a new application of religious av.d demo- 
cratic, viz. Christian principles, was all that Boston had to show you when you 
were here. But this Fancuil Hall gathering* to proicd the minority in the appli- 
cation of their nvinoiples, was an impo!>ing sipcctacie. The meeting began with 
prayer; no sound but that sublime one in stirring times — the sound of many feet 
on a public floor. You know Dr. Channing's voice is low, and Faneuil Hall is 
empty of seats. The crowd surged un closer rovnd the platform ; and ever us 
they made room the space behind filled in. The counting-houses disgorged for 
the occasion, and I think Dr. Channing must have seen his mistake as to the 
good state of heart of his neighbours and townsmen. One-third of the meeting, 
1 tliink, rvere abolitionists and free discussitmists (small proportion of the for- 
mer), one-third of bitter opponents; and one-third swayed to and fro by every 
speaker. The name of Dr. Channing probably kept this floating third up to the 
pitch of an affirmative note on certain resolutions he had prepared. James T. 
Austin (Attorney-General) was there, and made a diabolical speech. It was 
loudly cheered. I gave up all hopes of a favourable teruiination of the meeting 
then. He tried to raise a storm of indignation, but failed, baffled by ths eflbrt 
of o very dear young friend and connexion of ours, who, from being of n good 
family (Republicanism !) was enabled to get a hearing, though an abolitionist, 
and an agent of the abolition society. Wm. Sturgis and George Bond, when he 
was almost oveqiowered by the clamour, threw in their weight on the right side, 
and free discussion o/" Me iMfi/ec/ o/" free disctusion prcvaWtii. So much for the 
local aspect of the cause at present. Stout men — rny husband for one — carne 
Jiomethnt day, and ' lifted up their voices and wept.' Dr. Channing did not know 
how dangerous an experiment (as people count danger) he adventured. Wc 
knew that we roust send the children out of the town, and sleep in oUr day-gar- 
ments that night, unless free discussion prevailed. Lovcjoy stood upon the 
defensive, as the Bill of Rights and New England' Divinity bear him out in 
having done. His death lies, in n double sense, at the door of the church ; for 
she trained him to self-defence, and then attacked him. I'his new aspect of the 
cau&e^ orthodox church opposition to it as a heresy, has presented itself since you 
were here, and a most perilous crisis it hac been. I think the ship has righted ; but 
she vas on her beam-ends so long, that I thought all was ever for 'this 200 
yepr«,* as Dr. Beecher says. I havcjust sent off 55,000 women's signatures for 
the abolition in District,*— -a wdHy labour. My bmin turns with the count- 
ing and indorsing. I wrote well on them for the honour of Massachusetts, 
which is the reason I write so badly to you now. I am thoroughly tired. God 
be with you evermore !" 

The second General Convention of Women vvbs held, as appointed, 
at Philadelphia, in the spring of 1838. Once, again, has the 
intrepidity of these noble Christian women been put to the proof; the 
outrides in this "city of brotherly love" having been the m'ost fearful 
to which th'*"» have yet bt;en exposed. The cause of the extraordinary 
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violences of ihifi year is to bo found in tho old ma-xim that men hate 
ihose whom lliey have injMrod. The Slalo Convontion, which had been 
employed {'or many piovious monllis in preparing a new constitution for 
Pennsylvania, had deprived the citizens of colour of the political rights 
which they had held (but rarely dared to exercise) under the old consti- 
tution. Having done this injury, the perpetrators, and those who as- 
sented to their act, were naturally on the watch against those whom 
they had oppressed, and were jealous of every movement. When the 
abolitionists began to gather to their Convention, wiien the liberal part 
of the Quaker population came abroad, and were seen greeting their 
fellow-emancipators in the city of Penn — when the doors of the fine 
new building, Pennsylvania'Hall, were thrown open, and the people of 
colour were seen flocking thither, with hope in their faces, and with 
heads erect, in spite of the tyranny of the new laws, the hatred of their 
oppressors grew too violent for restraint. It was impossible to find 
reasonable a id true causes of complaint against any of the parties con- 
cerned in the Convention, and falsehoods were therefore framed and 
circulated. Even these falsehoods were of a nature which makes it 
difiTicult for people on this side of the Atlantic to understand how they 
should be used as a pretext for such an excess of violence as succeeded. 
The charge against the abolitionists was, that they ostentatiously walked 
the street'' nrm-in-arm with people of colour. They did not do this, 
because the act was not necessary to the assertion of any principle, and 
would have been otfensive ; but if they had, it might have been asked 
what excuse this was for firing Pennsylvania Hall ? 

The delegates met and transacted their business, as in the preceding 
year, but this time with a yelling mob around the doors. The mild 
voice of Angelina Weld was heard above the hoarse roar ; but it is said 
that the transient appearance of Maria Chapman was the most striking 
circumstance of the day. She was ill, and the heat of the weather was 
tremendous; but, scarcely able to sustain herself under an access of 
fever, she felt it her duty to appear on the platform, showing once more 
that where shame and peril are, there is she. Commenting upon the 
(circunistances of the moment, tho. strain of her exhortation accorded well 
with the angelic beauty of her countenance, and with the melting tones 
of her voice, and with the summary of duty which she had elsewhere 
presented ; " Our principles teach us how to avoid that spurious charily 
which would efface moral distinctions, and that our duty to the sinner 
is, not to palliate, but to pardon ; not to excuse, but to forgive, freely, 
fully, as we hope to be forgiven." To these principles she has ever been 
faithful, whether she gathers her children about her knees at home, or 
bends over the pillow of a dying friend, or stands erect amidst the insults 
and outrages of a mob, to strengthen the souls of her fellow-sufffirei-s. 
Her strain is ever the same — no compromise, but unbounded foi^ive- 

KCSS, 

If the autliorities had done their duty, no worse mischief than threat 
and insult would have happened j but nothing effectual was done in 
nnswer to a demo^ stration on the pert of the mob, repeated for three or • 
four nights ; so m -y&t they broke into Pennsylvania Hall, heaped toge- 
ther the furniture and books in the middle of the floor, and burned them 
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and the building- together. The oirciimstancc wliich iiiost clearly indi- 
cates thtJ source o!" ihe rage of the mob was their setting tire to th'^ 
Orphan Asylum for coloured children ; a charity wholly unconnected 
witll Abolitionism, and in no respect, but the complexion of its inmates, 
on ft ditforent fooling from any other charitinjie institution in the Quaker 
city. The llecorder inliM-posed vigorously ; and, after the burning oF 
thd Hall, the city firemen undertook the protection of all ihe buildings 
in the place, public and private. The noniing after the fire, the aboli- 
tionists were asked Mhnt tliey intended to do next. Their answer was 
clear and ready. They had alioady raised funds, and engaged workmen 
to restore theii' Hall, and had issued their notices of the meeting of tho 
third General Convention in the spring; of 1839. They have since ap- 
plied for damages, which wc believe he city agreed, without den:ur, to 
pay. It is astonishing that the absurdity of pei^sccuting such people as 
these has not long been apparent to all eyes. Their foes might as well 
\vage a pop-gun war against the constellations of the sky. 

The abolitionists, as a body, are now fairly recognized by the South. 
Mr. Kirttey has been applied to by Mr. Elmore, a southern member of 
Congress, under the sanction of Mr. Calhoun himself, for a fulfilment of 
his offer to lay open all the affairs of the anti-slavery body. The {ifiHiirs 
of the abolitionists have from the beginning been open to all the world ; 
the evil hixs been, that the world would not attend to them. Now, how- 
ever, "the South desires to ham the depth, height, and breadth of tiie 
stoirm which impends over her." She has learned what she wants, for 
Mr. JBirney hrs forwatdetl excecvlingly full replies to the fourteen queries 
proposed by the sojithern reproseniatives and senators. TI)is may oc 
regordecl as an extremely fortunate event. It is a most cheering tesli- 
mdhy to the progress of the cause ; and it affords some hope that the 
South will take warning in time, and present an honourable exception 
to the conduct and caiastrophc of a struggle for and relinquishment of 
iiresponsible power. The hope is faint; for instances are rare, if not 
unknown^ of privileged bodies surrenderivig their total privileges on a 
merely moral summons. But again,, instances are rare, if not unlinown, 
of a privileged class appealing to a magnanimous foe for an exposure of 
his forces, his designs, and his expectations. Whatever irritability may 
display itself in the conduct of the appeal, the fact is highly honourable 
to both parties. To our minds, it is one of the most striking circum- 
fitances of this majestic story. Mr. Bimey's reply is far too long to be 
given here, even in the briefest abstract. It is extremely interesting, from 
the hOKoorablc accuracy and candour of its statements, and its absti- 
nence from all manifestation of the triumph which its facts might well 
justify. These important papers go by the jiame of the 'Elraon; Cor- 
respondence-' 

The most melancholy feature of the struggle— more so than even tho 
co*iduct of the clcrfry (which has been far more extraordinary than we 
have bad space to rt'Iate) — is the degeneracy of Congress, The right of 
petition has been virtually annihilated for these three years past; and the 
nation has been left utirepresented on the most important question which 
lies been occupying the nation's mind. The people hold their remedy 
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in llie balloi-box. The elections are now going forward ; and we doubt 
not liie electors will take care that such a suspension of their riglitB dees 
not happen a|vain. Wo undei-sland, indeed, that the nsual federal and 
democratic questions ave in many cases laid aside at the present elections 
for the ui I -important one of the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, and the prohibition of the inter-state slave-tiade. 

Dming the last year, several IltiUs of State liegislatures have been 
{^ranted (o the abolitionists for their meetings, while the churches have 
remained closed agains* them. The aspect of these assemblages has 
been very remarkable, from the union of religious and political action 
witnessed there. But the most extraordinary spectacle of all — a spec- 
tacle perhaps unrivalled in the history of the world — was the address of 
Angelina Weld before a Committee of the TiCgislature of Massachu- 
setts. Some have likevicd it to the appeal of Hortensia to the Roman 
Senate ; but others have truly observed that the addi jss of Angelina 
Weld was far the nobler of the twot, as she complained not as the 
i'oice of a party remonstrating agdnst iiyuries done to itself, but as the 
advocate of a class too degraded and helpless to move or speak on its 
own behalf. The gentle dignity of the speaker's manner, and the power 
of statement and ai-gument shown in her address, together with the 
righteousness of her cause, won the sympathies of as large an audience 
ns tiie State House would contain, and bore down all ridicule, prejuv^ice, 
and passion. Two emotions divided the vast assemblage of hearers ; — 
sympathy in her cause, and veneration for herself. The only fear now 
entertained by the abolitionists with regard to the cause in the leading 
State of Massachusetts, is lest it should become too flourishing, and lose 
something of its rectitude in its prosperity. 

Tlie history of this struggle ceems to yield a few inferences which 
must, we think, be evident to all impartial minds j and which are as 
important as they are clear. Ops is, that this is a struggle which cannot 
subside till the right has prevailed. If this be Iracj Uie consequence 
yielding to it would be the saving of a world of guilt and woe. Another 
is, that other sorts of freedom, besides emancipation from slavery, will 
come in with it ; thftt the aristocratic spirit, in all its manifestations, is 
being purged out of the coiiimuriity ; that with every black slav^j a white 
will be also freed. Another is, that republicanism is im no degree 
answerable for the want of freedom and of peace under which the 
American nation is now suffering; that, on the contrary,: the turbulence 
and tyranny are the immediate and visible of&priag of the old world, 
feudal, European spirit which still lives in the institufion assailed, and 
in the bosoms of the ftnstocracy of the countiy> whil« the balwarka of 
the Constitution, the true repnbHcans, are the " peacemen/* the smTer- 
crs, the moral soldiers, who have gone out armed only with faith, hope, 
and charity.. Another is, lhat the coloured people have a promising 
morale on which to ground their civilization. Their whole conduct 
affords evidences of generosity, patience, and hopefulness, from which 
fine results of character may be anticipaied v/hcnever this unfortunate 
race shall have leave to exert its unfettered energies under circumstances 
of average faimtss. 
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It is a wide wotld that we live iu^ as wonderful in the di?ersity of its 
jmoral as of ita natt',. a^ ftatuns. A just survey of the \vhole can leave 
little doubt that the abolitionists of ihe United States are the greatest 
people tow living and moving in it There is beauty in the devoted- 
ness of the domestic Hfe of every iand : there is beauty in the liberality 
of the philosophers of the earth, in the laboricusneBs of statesmen, ia the 
beneficence <iS"' jy^ wUiltiiiy, la th^ faith and charity of the pjor. All 
these grt^ces floun^jfcTOong this martyr com?>any, mid others with them, 
whi-jh »l io i;i«U>ng to the very soul to contemplsue. To aj^>p''eciate 
them fally one must be among them. One n^-ist Lsar the:r diversity of 
toiagwe,— iVqJn t'^ quaint ScripMre pliraseology of the Pilgrims to the 
classical language of the scholar — to estimotc their liberality. One must 
witness the eagerness with which uith strives to bring down the stomt 
upon his own head to save his neighbour, ana to direct any transient 
sunshine into his friend'^ house rather than his own, to uriderstand their 
generosity. One must see the manly fathe: weeping over his ron's 
blight? d proGpecls, &nd the s.n vir ''eating his mother's, insulted name, 
to appreciate their disinterestedness. One must tixperienre scnethmg 
of the Boul-sickuess '>,nd irJsgifing caused by popular hatred, and of the 
awful jpaags of an appreliended violent death, to enter fully into their 
heroism. , Those who are livi::? in peace afar off can form but a faint 
conception of what it is to have no respite, no prospect of rest, of seou- 
lity, of success, within any calculable time. The grave, whether it 
yawns beneath iheir r«iet, or lies on the far hori' on, ^s, as :bey well know, 
their only resting-place : adversity is ail around them, like the whirl- 
wind of the desert, Bui, if all itiis car be scarcely conceived of at a 
distance, neither can their bright faces be seen there. Nowhetc but 
jimocg such can an army of ccunlcnances be beheid so lulle lower than 
the angijls* Oidinary social life is spoiled to them ; but another which 
is far better has grown up among them. They had more life than others 
to begin with, as the very fact of their enterprise, shows : and to them 
that have much shall more be given. They are living fast and loftily . 
The weakest of them who drops Into ihe grave worn out, and the young- 
est that lies murdered on his native republican soil, has eajoyed a richei 
harvest of time, a larger gift out of eternity, than the octogenarian self- 
seeker, however he may have attained his ends. These things, as 
branches of general truths, may be understood at the distance of half 
the globe. Let us not, therefore, wait, as it has been the wor!d*s custom 
to wait, for another century to greet the confessors and martyrs who 
stretch out their strong arms to bring down Heaven upon our earth j 
but evetj now, before they hai^e stripped off care and sorrow with their 
mortal frame,— -even now, while sympathy may cheer and thanks may 
animate, let us make our reverent congratulations heard over the ocean 
which divides us from the spiritual potentates of our age. 

H, M. 
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